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Lhere are exceptions... 


For many months, we have been using this space 
to tell members of Consumers Union some of the 
things about their organization we felt they ought 
to know. On several occasions, we've reported what 
others thought about Consumers Union, and we've 
explained why we felt some of their harsher 
thoughts about us were not deserved. 

Leading the throng of those who have neve 
wished us a Happy New Year are the publishers of 
newspapers and magazines who get their bread but- 
tered by the advertisers. Because we believe the 


microscope and the test tube give more reliable in 


formation about a product than the usual advertis- 
ing claims, most advertisers don’t like us. And by 
some curious coincidence, most publishers happen 
to feel exactly the way the big advertisers feel. 

But there are exceptions, and occasionally a 
friendly word finds its way into some paper or maga- 
zine. We're happy, this month, to be able to use 
this space to report what a columnist of one news- 
paper, the York Pa. Gazette and Daily, thinks about 
the work of Consumers Union. Here's what the 
paper’s column, “Around the Town,” (we don't 
know the writer's name) said in a recent issue: 
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‘Those who are thinkng now that they just simply will not be able to get along without 
their coffee, and that includes most of us, could have gotten a good tip frm the bulletin 
Consumers’ Union, which recently carried an article telling us how we can get 20 cups per 
pound more out of the coffee we buy. 
“Consumers’ Union, however, ts the organization which newspapers shun. It kicks too man) 
holes in the prejudices of people about products. Years ago it was telling us how to conserve 
motor ou, tires, and gasoline. It also told us something about retreads on tires. The people 
who had motor oil, tires, and gasoline to sell in those days called it a subversive influence. 

‘Today, however, when these things are difficult to get and need the greatest of care 
Consumers’ Union subscribers have the edge. They are miles ahead on the economical use 
of necessities and on their conservation. 

Chose who kicked against Consumers’ Union now have to pay for their stubbornness. They 
have to admit that Consumers’ Union was right, for the necessities of the times gives us the 
alternative of following Consumers’ Union suggestions to make things go farther and to get 
better values, or they must go without. 

‘About stretching that coffee by 
Weve just ging the tip.” 


20 cups, spend your own money for the information 








CONSUMERS UNION is «2 non-profit organization chartered under 
the Membership Corporation Laws of New York State. Its purpose is 
to furnish unbiased, usable information to help families meet their 
buying problems, get their money's worth in their purchases, develop 
and maintain an understanding of the forces affecting their interests 
as consumers. Consumers Union has no connection with any commer- 
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Doctors and Medical care and victory are 

: very closely related. To win the 
Victory war we must produce weapons ; 
to produce weapons we must have healthy workers. 

The amount of precious working time that is lost 
because of illness is staggering. The New York Physi- 
cians’ Forum in an open letter to War Manpower Chair- 
man McNutt warns that “Here in the very arsenal of 
democracy, at the blast furnaces, the lathes and the as- 
sembly lines, during a war in which democracy itself 
is at stake, 400 million man days are being lost every 
year through sickness. Eighty million of these are com- 
puted to be preventible; not prevented, they mean a loss 
to the armies of the United Nations of thousands of 
aircraft, tens of thousands of tanks, tens upon tens of 
thousands of machine guns.” 

The dangers to the production program are greatest 
in the new industrial areas. Almost five million workers 
have moved or been transferred to these places. Largely 
because of lack of planning, understanding and initiative 
on the part of the American Medical Association, which 
has complete control of mobilization of medical man- 
power, many physicians who practiced in these areas have 
been inducted into the Army. But even if they had re- 
mained, they would have been insufficient to care for the 
health of the workers. From four to five thousand doc- 
tors are needed for this service to our country. The 
A.M.A. through its Procurement and Assignment serv- 
ice has not recognized the seriousness of the situation 
and is reluctant to use its influence to make the changes. 

Doctors must be informed of the patriotic service they 
can give to our country’s war effort on the home front, 
and those who already know this must have a chance to 
render such service. Since the A.M.A., its local medical 
societies and its Assignment and Procurement boards are 
unwilling or unable to help doctors to give medical care 
in vital production areas, the power to do this must be 
centralized and given over to a government agency. 

Doctors from states which still have more than an ade- 
quate number for civilian needs must be enabled and 
encouraged to move and practice in other states which 
cannot supply essential medical services to workers in 
their industrial areas. The agency to do this properly is 
the War Manpower Board acting through the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 

The New York Physicians’ Forum warns that the 
present situation “contains within it all the makings of a 
national calamity. Let an epidemic start in one of these 
densely populated areas and there is no knowing where it 
will spread or when it may stop. If an epidemic starts . . . 
there will arise . . . such a public outcry as will not easily 
be silenced.” 

Even without an epidemic, a public demand should 
arise at once. Your Congressmen, Senators, Chairman 
McNutt and the President should be reminded that vic- 
tory in the war may depend upon their meeting the most 
serious medical emergency that has ever confronted us. 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintaii health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Untion rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need.”—FROM ‘A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants in uni- 
versity, governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases 


obtained on the open market by CU's shoppers. 


Ratings are based on laboratory tests, care- 


fully controlled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number 
of persons, or on a combination of these factors. Even with rigorous tests, interpretation of 
findings is a matter on which expert opinion often differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that 
opinions entering into its evaluations shall be as free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


SHEETS: PERCALE, MUSLIN 


CU tells how to combine quality and economy. But be sure to 


inspect sheets for damage before you buy, because many that 


should be labeled “seconds” are being sold as first quality 


Fifty-seven sheets were purchased 
this year for CU’s tests. And of these 
57, only 32 were in such condition that 
they might honestly be called “first 
quality,” though all of them were sold 
as such. Put another way, 25 of the 
sheets, or some 44%, were sold in di- 
rect violation of OPA regulations 
which require “seconds” to be labeled 
as such, and also require a reduction 
in the price of such sheets. 


OPA REGULATIONS 

OPA’s regulation on sheet prices 
and labeling went into effect in Febru- 
ary 1942, one month before the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, 
which fixed prices for many com- 
modities. It ties the manufacturer’s 
price for sheets to the price of raw 
cotton, and requires manufacturers 
to place a label on their product in- 
dicating the type of sheet in terms of 
the number of threads per square inch 
and telling whether or not the sheet is 
a second. It also sets up minimum 
standards for tensile strength, shrink- 
age and amount of finishing material. 
( The order covers sheets of types 112, 
118, 140 and 180. These numbers re- 
fer to the number of threads per 
square inch of fabric.) Counts greater 
than 180—generally over 200—are 
considered luxury items and are not 
included. At the same tirme OPA ruled 
that sheets labeled seconds were to be 
sold at a 10% discount. 

When these rulings were issued CU 
pointed out that there was nothing in 
them to prevent removal of the labels 
by retailers, so that the consumer 
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would not see them at all, and conse- 
quently would have no check on qual- 
ity or price. That this actually hap- 
pened in some cases is indicated by 
the sheets CU purchased. Of the 57 
sheets tested, 46 were of types cov- 
ered by OPA regulations; nine (or 
20% ) of these did not have any qual- 
ity indication on the label, and all but 
six of the rest merely stated the type. 
Since the retailer is not violating the 
law if he removes the label, an ac- 
curate check-up by OPA or by any 
one else is impossible. 


HOW TO BUY 


That being the situation, the house- 
wife who buys sheets should not only 
ask retailers for the labels, but in ad- 
dition, should examine each sheet she 
buys. If these are seconds, and were 
sold as firsts, she should return them, 
or if she wants to keep them, she 
should ask for a 10% discount. CU 
has frequently pointed out that sec- 
onds with minor flaws which will not 
affect wearability are good buys at re- 
duced prices. Sheets with o1i stains or 
a few mend marks, which sell at 10% 
below standard price, are examples. 
But under no circumstances should 
you buy a second which has threads 
missing, or threads not caught in the 
weave, or looped threads. Gashes, 
mildew stains, frayed selvages and 
similar imperfections should be 
avoided unless you have to buy sheets 
and nothing else is available. Then, 
insist on a sizeable mark-down. 

Of the 45 sheets tested by CU 
which were covered by OPA regula- 


tions, nine did not conform to the 
quality standards set forth by these 
regulations for tensile strength. 

In previous years muslin sheets 
were graded “A” and “B,” or Heavy 
and Medium. This year they are 
graded “Type 128” and “Type 140” 
to conform to the OPA standards. 
Percales were previously listed as 
“True” and “Utility” percales, or as 
“Percale” and “High Count.” This 
year they are graded “Percale” for 
the combed yarn fabric not covered 
by the regulations and “Type 180” 
for the “High Count.” The type num 
ber signifies the number of threads 
per square inch. For each type num 
ber OPA has set up standards of ten 
sile strength, shrinkage, weight, 
thread count and finishing material 

The “hand” or feel of a sheet is 
determined mainly by the thread 
count. Good sheets are woven with 
the same number of threads in both 
warp (lengthwise threads) and filling 
(crosswise threads )—all of the sheets 
tested were so loomed. 

The percales have an average fin 
ished count of 90 to 110 in the warp 
and from 85 to 105 in the filling. The 
muslins, with less numerous, heavier 
yarns, have an average finished count 
of 60 to 80 in the warp and from 50 
to 70 in the filling. 

You can get some idea of the bal- 
ance of the weave by holding the 
sheet up to the light. If the exact 
count for both warp and filling were 
marked on the label, you could, of 
course, judge more accurately. 

The choice among the four grades 
of sheets depends to a large extent 
upon personal preference and on how 
much you can spend. The initial cost 
of percale sheets is higher than that 
of muslins, but if you pay for laun- 
dry by the pound, the difference mav 
be evened out by the time the sheet 
is ready to be converted to dust rags. 
The difference in weight between the 
lightest and heaviest sheet tested was 
134 ounces per square yard or about 
3% pound for a double bed sheet. This 
means a difference of approximately 
10¢ for each washing at the prevail- 
ing rates of 12¢ to 154 a pound. The 
muslins weighed from 4 to 5 ounces 
per square yard, while the percales 
weighed from 3% to 4 ounces per 
square yard. 

As for wear, the heavy muslins will 
last longer than any other grade. 

Make sure that the lightweight 
sheet is truly a percale, owing its 
lightness to fine yarns, numerous and 
tightly woven rather than to sleazy 
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construction with too few heavy 
yarns. Any sheet weighing less than 
3% ounces per square yard is bound 
to be sleazy and give poor wear. 

The firm, smooth feel that is desir- 
able in a sheet is sometimes simulated 
by an excessive amount of finishing 
material (sizing), which may come 
out in the first washing. You can 
generally detect such excess finish 
by rubbing the sheet against itself. 
If a powdery material falls out, too 
much sizing is present. 

The development of resin finishes 
has added a new feature to sheets. 
These finishes do not come out readily 
in washing, since they are incorpo- 
rated within the fibers themselves, 
and they impart extra resistance to 
abrasion. Some of the percale sheets 
tested were resin finished (extra 
credit was given in the ratings for 
such finishes. ) 

Whatever grade of sheet you buy, 
it should meet these requirements : 

1. The weave should be tight and 
firm. 

2. The sheet should have good re- 
sistance to abrasion. 

3. It should have reasonably high 
tensile strength. 

4. It should be practically free of 
sizing which will wash out. 

6. It should not shrink excessively. 

7. It should be torn to size rather 
than cut. 

CU’s laboratory tests were based 
on these requirements, and the ratings 
that follow indicate which samples 
met them adequately. In the ratings, 
tensile strength and resistance to 
abrasion were given chief emphasis, 
and weight, thread count, shrinkage 
and sizing were also considered. 

A brand was not rated “Not Ac- 
ceptable” if the sample CU purchased 
was found to be a second. Tests were 
done on portions that were free from 
damage ; thus, if the sheet you buy is 
free from imperfections (which are 
easy to see if you inspect the sheet), 
you will know from the ratings what 
wearing quality you can expect. 
CARE OF SHEETS 

The following are some pointers to 
help make sheets wear longer: 

1. Reverse the sheet each time you 
make the bed; that is, place the wide 
hem at the top of the bed one time, 
at the bottom the next. 

2. Cover bare springs with heavy 
cloth. 

3. Place a mattress pad between 
the mattress and sheet. 

4. Do not pull the sheet off the bed 
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without loosening the edges first. 

5. Wash sheets as soon as possible 
after taking them off the bed. 

6. Do not crease sheets the same 
way each time they are ironed. 

7. Place sheets on the bottom of 
the pile after laundering, so that all 
of your sheets are used. 

All sheets are 81x108 torn size un- 
less otherwise noted. “Types” refer to 
OPA standards as explained above. 


MUSLINS 


BEST BUYS 
The following sheets of the “Accept- 
able” list are judged to offer the best value 
for the money in the order given. For 
full details, see listings under “Accept- 
able.” 
Sears’ Guest Chamber Cat. No. 
$1.64 plus postage. 
Penney’s Penco. $1.69. 
Ward’s Treasure Chest Cat. No. 98069. 
$1.64 plus postage. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality) 


Indian Head (Nashua Manufacturing 
Co., Boston). $1.89. Type 140. 

Dwight Anchor (Nashua Manufacturing 
Co.). $1.89. Type 140. 

Penco (J. C. Penney Co., Inc., NYC). 
$1.69. Type 140. 

Sears’ Guest Chamber Cat. No. 1957 
(Sears Roebuck & Co.). $1.64 plus 
postage. Type 140. 

Ward’s Treasure Chest Cat. No. 9869 
(Montgomery Ward & Co.). $1.64 
plus postage. Type 140. 

Tavern (Peerless Cotton Mills, NYC). 
$1.89. Type 140. 

Hospitality Cat. No. K68 (Chicago Mail 
Order, Chicago). $1.93 plus postage. 
Type 140. Sheet purchased by CU 
was found to be a second. 

Pequot (Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass.). 
$1.99. 90x108. Type 140. Sheet pur- 
chased by CU was found to be a 
second. 

Golden Gate (Marshall Field & Co., Inc., 
Chicago). $2.02. Type 140. Sheet pur- 
chased by CU was found to be a 
second. 

Fruit of the Loom, extra weight (Fruit 
of the Loom, Inc., Providence). $2.09. 
81x99. Type 140. Sheet purchased by 
CU was found to be a second. 

Utica Muslin (Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y.). $1.88. Type 
140. Sheet purchased by CU was 
found to be a second. 

Castle (Hale Bros. Dep’t Store, Oak- 
land, Calif.). $1.95. 81x110. Type 140. 
Sheet purchased by CU was found to 
be a second. 

Duchess (Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
Boston). $1.83. 90x108. Type 140. 

Mayflower (R. H. Macy & Co., 
NYC). $1.84. 81x112™4. 


1957. 


Inc., 
Type 140. 


Sheet purchased by CU was iound to 
be a second. 

Lady Pepperell Service Weight (Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Co.). $2.09. Type 
140. 

Wearwell (Marshall Field & Co., Inc.). 
$1.69. 90x108. Type 128. 
Gramercy (Gimbel’s Dep't 

$2.09. Type 140. 

Macy’s Number 92 Muslin (R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc.). $1.54. Type 140. Sheet 
purchased by CU was found to be a 
second. 

Ambassador (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.,t Chicago). $1.94. Type 140. 
Sheet purchased by CU was found to 
be a second. 

Nation Wide (J. C. Penney Co., Inc., 
NYC). $1.33. Type 128. 

Colonial Dame (Fruit of the Loom, Inc.). 
$1.64. 81x99. Type 128. 

Iron Thread (Hale Bros. Dep’t Store). 
$1.75. Type 128. 

Ward’s Longwear Cat. No. 9834 (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.). $1.33 plus post- 
age. Type 128. 

Truth (Pacific Mills, NYC). $1.59. Type 
128. Sheet purchased by CU was 
found to be a second. 

Consul (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.’). $1.59. Type 128. Sheet pur- 
chased by CU was found to be a 
second. 

Alden Cat. No. 6WK7 (Chicago Mail 
Order, Chicago). $1.40 plus postage. 
Type 128. Sheet purchased by CU was 
found to be a second. 

Sears’ Launderite Cat. No. 1739 (Sears 
Roebuck & Co.) $1.33 plus postage. 
Type 128. 

Cannon (Cannon 
Type 128. 

Greeley (Gimbel’s Dep’t Stores). $1.79. 
Type 128. Sheet purchased by CU was 
found to be a second. 

Blue Diamond (Hearn’s Dep’t Stores). 
$1.49. Type 128. Sheet purchased by 
CU was found to be a second. 

Ward’s Economy Quality Cat. No. 9807 
(Montgomery Ward & Co.). $1.19 plus 
postage. Type 112. 

Vendome (Filene’s Dep’t Store, Bos- 
ton). $1.69. Type 128. Sheet purchased 
by CU was found to be a second. 


PERCALES & TYPE 
180 MUSLINS © 


BEST BUYS 

The following sheets of the “Accept 
able” list are judged to offer the best value 
for the money in the order given. For 
full details, see listings under: “Accept- 
able.” 
Macy’s Percale. $1.68. 
Cameo. $2.19. 
Macy’s Supre-Macy. $2.88. 


Stores). 


Mills, NYC). $1.79. 





*For a list of AMC stores, see page 12 of 
your 1943 Buying Guide. 
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ACCEPTABLE 
(/n estimated order of quality) 

Sears’ Guest Chamber Gat. No. 1872 
(Sears Roebuck & Co.). $3.29. Percale 

Hudson (The J. L. Hudson Co., De- 
troit). $3.25. Percale. 

Greymoor (Gimbel’s 
$4.50. 90x108. Percale. 

Princess (Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 
Boston). $3.19. 90x108. Percale. Sheet 
purchased by CU was found to be a 
second. 

Peeress (Pepperell Manufacturing Co.). 
$3.70. Percale. 

deLuxe (Filene’s Dep’t Store, Boston). 
$3.95. Percale. 

Utica Percale (Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Utica, N. Y.). $4.50. 90x108. 
Percale. Sheet purchased by CU was 
found to be a second. 

Supre-Macy (R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
NYC). $2.88. Percale. Sheet purchased 
by CU was found to be a second. 

Supercale (Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.) $5.75. 90x108. Percale. 

Cannon Lavenlawn (Cannon Mills, 
NYC). $3.55. Percale. 

Cameo (Fruit of the Loom, Inc., Provi- 
dence). $2.19. 81x99. Type 180. Sheet 
purchased by CU was found to be a 
second. 


Dep’t Stores). 


Regent (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.,' Chicago). $3.99. 90x108. Per- 
cale. Sheet purchased by CU was 


found to be a second. 

Macy’s Percale (R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc.). $1.68. Type 180. 

Indian Maiden (Nashua Manufacturing 
Co., Boston). $2.60. Type 180. 

Pencale (J. C. Penney Co., Inc., NYC). 
$2.29. Type 180. Sheet purchased by 
CU was found to be a second. 

Duracale (Marshall Field & Co., Inc., 
Chicago). $2.04. Type 180. 

Pacific (Pacific Mills, NYC). $1.99. Type 
180. 

Poppy (Hale Bros. Dep’t Store, Oak- 
land, Calif.). $1.99. 81x112. Type 180. 
Sheet purchased by CU was found to 
be a second. 

Lady Pepperell Percale (Pepperell 
Manufacturing Co.). $2.39. Type 180. 

Ambassador (Associated Merchandising 
Corp.’). $3.39. 90x108. Type 180. Sheet 
purchased by CU was found to be a 
second. 

Cavalier (Cannon Mills). . $2.19. Type 
180. 

Crest Brand (Filene’s Dep’t Store). 
$1.99. Type 180. Sheet purchased by 
CU was found to be a second. 

Mohawk (Utica & Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Inc.) $2.15. Type 180. Sheet 
purchased by CU was found to be a 
second. 

Gabrielle (Gimbel’s Dep’t Stores). $2.39. 
Type 180. 

Ward’s De Luxe Cat. No. 9943 (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.). $1.84 plus post- 
age. Type 180. 





' For a list of AMC stores, see page 12 of r 
1943 Buying Guide. ‘ii 
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Test Results on 57 Brands of Sheets 


(Order is alphabetical) 





Thread Weight Tensile 
Count (Oz. Strength (Lb.) Resistance 
Oise Mashed “Per Se. +... to 
NAME ($) Size Warp Filling Yard) Warp Fillin Abrasion 
PERCALE 
AMC Ambassador 3.39 90x108 99 86 3.52 54.1 618 Excellent 
AMC Regent 3.99 90x108 106 99 3.90 63.9 67.0 Excellent 
Cannon Cavalier 2.19 81x108 95 86 3.87 524 59.9 Good 
Cannon Lavenlawn 3.55 81xl08 105 102 382 658 73.1 Excellent 
Field’s Duracale 2.04 81x108 95 88 3.98 61.7 698 Good 
Filene’s Own Crest 1.99 §81x108 93 90 3.98 62.7 65.8 Good 
Filene’s Own Deluxe... 3.95 811x108 106101 388 668 786 Excellent 
Fruit of the Loom 
Cameo ie 2.19 81x 99 96 88 3.87 618 63.6 Excellent 
Gimbel’s Own Gabrielle 2.39 81x108 94 89 3.99 565 50.5 Fair 
Gimbel’s Own Greymoor 4.50 90x108 105 97 3.94 646 818 Excellent 
Hale Brothers Poppy... 1.99 81x112 95 87 3.87 60.6 63.2 Good 
Hudson ............ .3.25 81x108 105101 3.96 65.7 82.0 Excellent 
Lady Pepperell Percale 2.39 981x108 95 84 382 61.5 569 Good 
Macy’s Percale 1.68 811x108 96 89 3.98 59.7 594 Excellent 
Macy’s Supre-Macy 2.88 81xl08 106102 4.04 664 806 Excellent 
Nashua Indian Maiden. 2.60 81x108 96 86 3.87 60.55 649 Good 
Pacific .. 199 81x108 92 87 3.70 56.3 428 Excellent 
Penney’s Percale 2.29 81x108 98 87 3.60 62.0 68.1 Excellent 
Pepperell Peeress 3.70 81xl08 103 98 3.92 674 75.2 Excellent 
Sears Guest Chamber... 3.29 81xl108 106101 4.00 65.0 808 Excellent 
Utica Mills Mohawk 2.15 81x108 96 86 3.78 559 53.1 Fair 
Utica Percale ........ 450 90x108 107 100 3.98 65.9 766 Excellent 
Wamsutta Supercale 5.75 90xl108 105 98 386 70.4 662 Good 
Ward’s De Luxe 1.84 811x108 93 88 4.06 542 54.1 Fair 
Pepperell Princess 3.19 990x108 106106 4.01 63:9 87.5 Excellent 
MUSLIN 
AMC Ambassador 1.94 811x108 75 65 4.79 612 70.1 #£Good 
AMC Consul . 1.59 81x108 72 59 4.36 63.1 63.1 Good 
Se ; 1.79 81x108 69 59 434 55.9 546 Fair 
Field’s Golden Gate 2.02 81x108 74 68 480 743 69.1 Good 
Field’s Wearwell ..... 1.69 90x108 70 61 445 70.2 704 Good 
Filene’s Own Vendome 1.69 81x108 70 58 413 520 576 Fair 
Fruit of the Loom 
Colonial Dame 164 81x 99 71 60 4.51 65.9 562 Good 
Extra Weight 2.09 81x 99 76 67 4.76 66.2 78.1 Good 
Gimbel’s Own Gramercy 2.09 81x108 76 67 4.71 68.4 540 Good 
Gimbel’s Own Greeley. 1.79 81x108 71 59 429 62.7 638 Fair 
Hale Brothers Castle... 1.95 81x110 75 65 502 72.5 812 Fair 
Hale Iron Thread 1.75 81x108 71 60 461 57.9 684. Fair 
Hearn’s Blue Diamond 1.49 981x108 71 59 412 534 488 # Fair 
Lady Pepperell’s 
Service Weight 2.09 81x108 75 69 459 65.2 69.0 Good 
Macy’s Mayflower . 184 81xll2% 75 67 4.78 68.0 868 Good 
Macy’s Muslin No. 92. 1.54 811x108 75 68 451 63.3 76.1 Good 
Nashua Dwight Anchor 1.89 81x108 75 75 517 769 766 Good 
Nashua’s Indian Head 1.89 811x108 73 69 480 769 762 Excellent 
Pacific Mills Truth 159 81x108 71 59 4.36 62.5 67.4 Good 
Peerless Tavern .. 189 81x108 75 69 482 70.0 66.3 Excellent 
Penney’s Nationwide 133 81x108 71 61 435 663 55.0 Good 
Penney’s Penco ......... 169 81x108 76 70 498 658 736 Excellent 
Pepperell Duchess ..... 1.83 90x108 75 70 4.26 64.7 65.8 Good 
ra 1.99 90x108 75 70 467 698 82.5 Good 
Sears Guest Chamber. 1.64 81x108 76 69 481 664 81.7 Excellent 
Sears “Launderite” 1.33 81x108 72 60 4.15 586 55.1 #£Fair 
Utica Muslin ...... 188  81x108 75 68 4.78 70.0 79.4 Good 
Ward’s Economy 119 81x108 62 57 403 510 50.3 Fair 
Ward’s Longwear 133 81x108 70 61 436 615 55.2 Good 
Ward’s Treasure Chest 1.64 81x108 74 70 4.78 75.3 756 Excelleni 
Hospitality Cat. 6WK68 1.93 81x108 75 65 4.75 704 762 Excellent 
Alden 6WK7 . 140 81x108 71 66 473 615 620 Fair 
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BATH TOWELS 


. have changed little in quality this year. CU finds that you 


can still get good buys in towels in the medium price range and 


here reports the results of laboratory tests on 18 brands 


In the four years that CU has con- 
ducted tests of bath towels, there have 
been many changes in quality in the 
various brands. Last year there was a 
general trend toward lowering of 
quality and raising of prices. But this 
year, though deterioration is seen in 
many consumer goods, the general 
quality of bath towels seems to have 
changed very little. Some brands have 
risen in price—one of them (Moor) 
as much as 21¢—but you still can find 
a good, durable towel in the medium 
price range covered by CU’s tests. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD TOWEL? 


A bath towel should have good dry- 
ing ability and should be able to stand 
hard usage. To be soft and absorbent, 
the yarns should not be too tightly 
spun, and the weave should not be 
too close. At the same time neither 
spinning nor weaving should be so 
loose that the towel won’t wear. 

To achieve this balance of strength 
and absorption, turkish towels are 
woven on special looms which form 
loops on both sides of the fabric. The 
basic weave consists of two warp 
(lengthwise) yarns and one filling 
(crosswise) yarn; one of the warp 
yarns (the “pile”) forms the loops, 
while the other acts as a binder. In 
general, the number of loops per 
square inch determines how much 
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moisture the towel will absorb. The 
number and type of binder threads 
plus the number of filling threads per 
square inch determine how well the 
loops are anchored. A well-balanced 
towel weave has the same number of 
warp yarns uséd for loops as for 
binder ; all of the towels tested were 
so constructed, | 

You can get some idea of the con- 
struction of the towel by holding it up 
to the light. An unbalanced weave al- 
lows light to come through in uneven 
gaps and blotches. A tightly woven, 
evenly balanced towel shows the light 
in even pin-points, 

Look also at the pile of the towel; 
it should not only be abundant but 
even in height. If a few loops stand 
out above the rest, they tend to catch 
and pull out. 

Adequate selvages on both sides are 
also essential ; when a towel is pulled 
during use, the side edges are under 
the greatest strain. At the selvage, the 
filling yarn reverses itself in the weav- 
ing, and the warp yarns in this area 
are generally packed closer, giving 
the towel added strength. In cheaper 
towels, the fabric is woven twice the 
width of the towel, cut down the cen- 
ter and hemmed. Such a hem, regard- 
less of how good it is, is not so strong 
as a selvage. 

While all these points are worth 
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looking for, simple examination can 
not always disclose the quality of a 
towel. The size of the loops, the twist 
of the yarn, the quality of the cotton 
used—these and other considerations 
enter into the total picture. Such 
things can be judged only by labora- 
tory tests. 


HOW CU TESTED 

Amount and speed of absorption, 
and warp tensile strength are two of 
the most important properties in a 
towel. The first determines its drying 
ability, and the second determines 
how much pull the towel can stand. 
These features were given special 
consideration in CU’s ratings, The 
number of loops per square inch re- 
ceived almost as much weighting. 
Filling tensile strength, threzd count, 
weight and shrinkage were also care- 
fully weighed in the final ratings. 

Three of the towels tested, Filene’s, 
Sears’ Morning Glow and, Ward’s 
Cat. No.—9682M, were shorter than 
marked size by one inch gr more. 
Four towels, Dundee, Cannan, Mus- 
cogee and the Ward towel mentioned 
above, shrank excessively. These 
shortcomings were weighed in the 
ratings but were not considered seri- 
ous enough to classify the towels as 
“Not Acceptable.” 

The towel market goes below and 
above the medium price (35¢ to 80¢) 
range tested by CU. But the greatest 
volume of sales is in this price range, 
and indications are that the greatest 
economy is represented here, too. 

Towels selling below 35¢ usually 
have loops that are too smail or too 
few, or insufficient ground or binder 
warp yarns for anchorage of the 
loops, or have one side hemmed in- 





QUALITY DETERIORATION is not always easy to detect by casual inspection, as sections of the two “Fieldcrest” towels 


represented above show. 
towel, bought and tested by CU. 


At the left is a diagram of a one-half by one-half inch section of last year’s “Fieldcrest” 
It had 269 loops per square ich. This year, the same brand, selling for the 


same price, had only 216 loops to the square inch, as shown in the diagram at the right 
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stead of selvaged, or a combination of 
these characteristics of a poor towel. 

Towels at prices above 80¢ usually 
have more loops, more firmly an- 
chored to the base weave. These tow- 
els are in the luxury class and are 
relatively poor buys if you are mainly 
concerned with economy. Monograms 
and color, as well as fancy designs, 
are featured in the higher priced 
towels. 

In some cases a colored towel will 
have less absorption than a similar 
white towel because soine of the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the yarn has been 
taken up by the dye. When buying 
colored towels, make sure you get a 
guarantee that the color will not fade 
in the type of washing a towel gets. 
Beware, if the washing instructions 
of a towel call for lukewarm water ; 
that’s a danger sign that the dye is 
none too good. 

All of the towels tested by CU 
were white, with or without colored 
borders. Two samples of each brand 
were tested. 


BEST BUYS 

The following towels of the “Accept- 
able” list were judged to offer the best 
value for the money in the order given. 
For full details see listings under “Ac- 
ceptable.” 
Macy’s Mayflower. 46¢. 
Hale Bros. Iron Thread. 49¢. 
Ward’s Pride. 47¢ plus postage. 
Filene’s Budget. 44¢. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality) 

AMC Regent (Associated Merchandis- 
ing Corp.," Chicago). 69¢. 22%4x43. 
Single loop towel with a 2-ply binder 
after each loop. 

AMC Ambassador (Associated Mer- 
chandising Corp.'). 59¢. 2214x444, 
Single loop towel with a 2-ply binder 
after each loop. 

Macy’s Mayflower (R. H. Macy and 
Co., Inc., NYC). 46¢. 22x44. Single 
loop towel with a 2-ply binder after 
each loop. 

Hale Bros. Iron Thread (Hale Bros., 
Oakland, Calif.). 49¢. 22x44. Single 
loop towel with a 2-ply binder after 
each loop. 

Gimbel’s Toughie (Gimbel’s Dep't 
Stores). 79¢. 25x46. Single loop towel 
with a 2-ply binder after each loop. 

Martex (Wellington Sears Co., NYC). 
74¢. 22x44. Single loop towel with two 
2-ply binders after each set of loops 
(one on each side of the towel). 

Gimbel’s Gabrielle (Gimbel’s Dep’t 
Stores). 69¢. 22x44. Single loop towel 
with a 2-ply binder after each loop. 

Callaway (Callaway Mills, La Grange, 


' For a list of AMC stores, see page 12 of your 
1943 Buying Guide. 
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Ga.). 79¢. 22x44. Single loop towel 
with a 2-ply binder after each loop. 

Ward’s Pride Cat. No—9321M (Mont- 
gomery Ward and Co.). 47¢ plus post- 
age. 2214x434. Single loop towel with 
a 2-ply binder after each loop. 

Dundee (Georgia Kincaid Mills, Griffin, 
Ga.). 64¢. 22x44%. Single loop towel 
with a 2-ply binder after each loop. 
Shrank excessively in length. 

Filene’s Own Budget (Filene’s Dep't 
Store, Boston). 44¢. Marked 22x44, 
actually 22x43. Single loop towel with 
a 2-ply binder after each loop. 

Moor (Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
Mooresville, N.C.). 59¢. 23x44. Single 
loop towel with a single ply binder 
after each loop. 

Fieldcrest (Marshall Field and Co., Chi- 
cago). 50¢. 22x44. Single loop towel 
with a single ply binder after each 
loop. Quality inferior to the same 
brand at the same price tested one 
year ago. 


Sears’ Morning Glow Launderite Cat. 


No.—8060M (Sears Roebuck and Co.) 
47¢ plus postage. Marked 22x44, ac- 
tually 22%x42%. Single loop towel 
with a single ply binder after each set 
of loops (one on each side of the 
towel). Quality has improved 
last year, but price has increased. 
Cannon (Cannon Mills, Inc., NYC). 54¢ 
22x44. Single loop towel with a 
single ply binder after each 
Shrank excessively in length. 
Dundee (Georgia Kincaid Mills). 49¢ 
22%4x44%. Single loop towel with a 
single ply binder after each loop. 
Muscogee (Muscogee Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga.). 39¢. 22x44. Single 
towel with a single ply binder after 


since 


loop 


loop 


each loop. Shrank excessively in 
length. 
Ward’s Cat. No —9682M (Montgomery 
Ward and Co.). 35¢ plus postage 


Marked 22x44, actually 22x43. Single 
loop towel with a single ply binder 
after each loop. Shrank excessively in 
length. 


MEN'S WOVEN SHORTS 


Your chances of getting woven shorts that conform to size 
standards are not very good this year. Fifty-four pairs 
of shorts were tested for construction and durability 


To judge from tests made by CU, 
the chances last year were about ten 
to one that a pair of men’s woven 
shorts would conform to size stand- 
ards; according to this year’s results, 
the chances are about eighteen to one 
that they will not. 

Many years ago the Underwear In- 
stitute and the National Bureau of 
Standards set up standard size speci- 
fications for the men’s woven shorts 
industry, to which all the leading 
manufacturers agreed to conform. 
But as competition in the industry 
increased, the agreement was dis- 
carded. Up to last year, however, most 
manufacturers of standard brands and 
leading private brands conformed to 
these specifications, and last year, of 
41 pairs of shorts tested only four 
did not conform. This year, of 54 
pairs tested only three (BVD’s woven 
madras, Wilson Brothers’ white 
broadcloth Ringsider and Schulte’s 
Leeds) did conform in every respect 
to these size specifications, while ten 
were so badly skimped that they prob- 
ably would be uncomfortable to wear 
and would tear readily. 

The fact that skimping is the rule 
rather than the exception this year is 
bad enough, but to make matters 
worse, the price of woven shorts has 


increased an average of 10¢ per pair. 
Cotton prints, solid and woven pat- 
tern broadcloths, madras, oxfords, 
and sateens are used in men’s shorts. 
Of these the cotton prints, solid color 
and woven pattern broadcloth, and 
madras are most common. Sateens 
and oxfords are less often used, be- 
cause sateens are not so strong as other 
fabrics ; oxfords are much heavier. 
Broadcloths and woven stripes 
are generally stronger fabrics than 
printed cottons but are more expen 
sive. White broadcloths are generally 
stronger than solid colored broad- 
cloths at the same price. There are, 
however, many printed fabrics which 
are quite strong, and, because they 
are cheaper than broadcloths or 
woven madras, make very good buys. 
In CU’s tests this year three such 
prints are among the best buys listed. 
Up to now, colorfastness has not 
been a crucial problem in men’s 
shorts. The colors used in the past 
have been vat dyes, which do not run 
or fade to any great extent. But it is 
likely that there will soon be a serious 
shortage of vat dyes, first, because of 
military needs for the dyes them- 
selves, and second, because of the 
shortage of aluminum and chlorine, 
both of which are essential for vat 
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dyeing. If you cannot get shorts lab 
eled vat dyed, buy solid colored or 
white broadcloths. Colored fabrics 
which are not vat dyed should be 
washed separately to prevent staining 
other garments if colors run. 


CONSTRUCTION FACTORS 

Waistband construction is largely 
a matter of personal preference. Al- 
most all brands can be bought in all 
the types available: elastic in the back, 
on the sides, or all around; French 
backs with adjustable button tabs; or 
tie sides with drawstrings. 

Most of the shorts tested had grip- 
per fasteners; these are much more 
satisfactory than pearl buttons of the 
quality generally used. 

Seams should be sewn with neat 
close stitches. Buttonholes, whenever 
present, should be well made with 
tight stitching and bar-tacked to pre- 
vent raveling. The fly opening should 
be bar-tacked at the bottom, or both 
sides made. of one piece of cloth. 

The shorts were tested for thread 
count, weight of cloth, tensile strength, 
and resistance to abrasion. They were 
examined for defects in construction 
which would affect wear and com- 
fort, for number of stitches per inch 
in the seams, and for presence of 
seams in the crotch, a construction 
feature which may cause much dis- 
comfort in use. Fit and shrinkage 
were considered; while none shrank 
excessively, a number of samples 
shrank to some extent. One or two 
samples of each brand were tested. 


BEST BUYS 

The following shorts of the “Acceptable” 
list were judged to offer the best vaiue for 
the money in the order given. See listings 
under “Acceptable” for full details. 
Leeds. 35¢. 
Craftsman. 39¢. 
Pilgrim Nobility. 69¢ plus postage. 
Healthgard. 49¢ plus postage. 


ACCEPTABLE 

(/n estimated order of quality. Note that 

each rating applies only to the type of 

material mentioned) 

Hardwick (The Bon Marché Dep’t Store, 
Seattle). $1. White broadcloth. 

Kempton (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
94¢. White oxford. 

Pilgrim Nobility Cat. No. 5111 (Sears 
Roebuck & Co.). 
Woven madras. 

BVD (The BVD Co., NYC). $1. White 
broadcloth. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity, Baltimore, 
Md.). $1. White broadcloth. 

AMC (Associated Merchandising Corp., 
Chicago"). $1.15. White broadcloth. 
Halle Bros. (Halle Bros., Cleveland). $1 

White broadcloth. 
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THE SAME SIZE (36) was marked on these two pairs of shorts; see how the 
Woolworth shorts (LEFT) were skimped in comparison with BV D’s (RIGHT) 


Leeds (Schulte Cigar Stores, NYC). 35¢. 
Printed broadcloth. 

Kaufmann’s (Kaufmann’s Dep’t Store, 
Pittsburgh). 89¢. White broadcloth. 
Ringsider (Wilson Bros., Chicago). 75¢. 

White broadcloth. 

Healthgard Standard Quality Cat. No. 
472 (Montgomery Ward & Co.). 49¢ 
plus postage. Printed broadcloth. 

Halle Bros. (Halle Bros.). $1. Woven 
madras. 

Craftsman (J. C. Penney 
39¢. Printed broadcloth. 

Marshall Field (Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago). 75¢. White broadcloth. 

Arrow (Cluett Peabody & Co., NYC). 
75¢. White oxford. 

Townsman (Hale Bros., San Francisco). 
55¢. Printed broadcloth. 

Breex (Munsingwear Co., Minneapolis). 
75¢. White broadcloth. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co., 
75¢. White broadcloth. 

Arrow (Cluett Peabody 
Woven madras. 

Surety (The May Co., Los Angeles). 
55¢. White broadcloth. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc., Providence, R. I.). 39¢. White 
broadcloth. 

Super Seat (Wilson Bros.). 
broadcloth. 

Short-eez (Superior, Inc., Piqua, Ohio). 
65¢. Green broadcloth. 

Super Seat (Wilson Bros.). 75¢. Woven 
madras. 

Conway (Marshall Field & Co.). 55¢. 
Printed broadcloth. 

Fruit of the Loom (Fruit of the Loom, 
Inc.). 39¢. Printed broadcloth. 

BVD (BVD). 65¢. Woven madras. 
Pilgrim Cat. No. 5167 (Sears Roebuck). 
39¢ plus postage. White broadcloth. 
Seamont (W. T. Grant Co. Stores, 
NYC). 49¢. Printed broadcloth. 
Darwood (The J. L. Hudson Co., De- 


Co., NYC). 


NYC). 


& Co.). 75¢. 


75¢. White 


1For a list of AMC stores, see page 12 of 
your 1943 Buying Guide. 


troit, Mich.). 85¢. White broadcloth 

Surety (The May Co., Los Angeles). 
55¢. Printed broadcloth. 

Varsity (Excelsior-Varsity). $1. White 
broadcloth. 

Manhattan (Robert Reis & Co., NYC). 
45¢. White broadcloth. 

Hardwick (The Bon Marché 
Store). $1. Woven madras. 

Mansco (Manhattan Shirt Co.). 75¢. 
Woven madras. 

Wearite (W. T. Grant Co. Stores). 39¢. 
White broadcloth. 

Yachtsman (The J. L. Hudson Co.). 39¢. 
Printed broadcloth. 

Healthgard Supreme Quality Cat. No. 
452 (Montgomery Ward & Co.). 69¢. 
Woven madras. 

Breex (Munsingwear Co.). 55¢. Woven 
madras. 


Dep't 


Kaufmann’s (Kaufmann Stores). 89¢. 
Woven madras. 
Ringsider (Wilson Bros.). 75¢. Printed 


broadcloth. 

Otis (Otis Underwear Co., NYC). 45¢. 
Printed broadcloth. 

Otis. 49¢. White broadcloth. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following shorts were “Not Ac- 
ceptable” because of excessive skimping. 
Kempton (Macy). 94¢. Woven madras. 
Arrow (Cluett Peabody & Co.). 75¢. 

White broadcloth. 

AMC (Associated Merchandising 

Corp.’). $1. Woven madras. 

Darwood (The J. L. Hudson Co.). 65¢. 

Printed broadcloth. 

Marshall Field (Marshall Field & Co.). 
75¢. Printed broadcloth. 

Short-eez (Superior, Inc.). 65¢. Woven 
madras. 

Manhattan Clix (Robert Reis & Co.). 
45¢. Printed broadcloth. 

Woolworth’s (F. W. Woolworth Co.). 
29¢. Printed broadcloth. 

Woolworth’s. 35¢. Printed broadcloth. 

S. S. Kresge’s. 29¢. Printed broadcloth. 
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TO MEASURE a level teaspoonful of baking powder from 

this narrow-mouthed jar without spilling is not simple. 

Glass baking powder containers can be as satisfactory as 
metal, but not if they are shaped like this one 


IF YOU BAKE AT HOME 


. .. don't count on the baking powder you use to work miracles. 
But it is an important ingredient and there are three general 
types to choose from. CU discusses each type, rates 18 brands 


The art of leavening is as ancient 
as the Egyptians. But it was not until 
about 1850 that commercial baking 
powder as we know it today came into 
being. Up to that time yeast or “‘salt- 
rising” were the most common means 
of leavening dough. 

The basic principle behind all leav- 
ening is the formation of small bub- 
bles of gas (carbon dioxide), which 
expand with heat to give the baked 
product a light, porous structure. 
Yeast produces carbon dioxide by the 
action of its enzymes on the carbohy- 
drate of the dough or batter. With 
“salt-rising” the gas is furnished by 
harmless bacterial action in a mixture 
of whole wheat meal, corn meal, salt 
and hot milk, which is allowed to 
stand in a warm place. With baking 
powders the chemical reaction be- 
tween baking soda and another chem- 
ical releases the carbon dioxide from 
the soda. The production of gas by 
yeast or “salt-rising’” takes consider- 
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able time, but with baking powder the 
evolution of gas begins as soon as li- 
quid is added. 


TYPES OF BAKING POWDER 

There are three main types of bak- 
ing powder, and they differ chiefly in 
their gas-releasing ingredient. This 
component determines the extent and 
speed of gas formation. All baking 
powders contain baking soda (sodium 
bicarbonate) to furnish the carbon 
dioxide, and starch. Starch does not 
react in the mixture, but it serves two 
purposes: by increasing the bulk of 
the powder it simplifies the task of 
mixing it evenly through the batter; 
by absorbing moisture it helps to pre- 
vent the baking powder from decom- 
posing in the can. 

The first baking powder to be de- 
veloped was the tartrate type, which 
contains cream of tartar and often 
tartaric acid. This combination 
evolves all of its available carbon 





dioxide in the unbaked dough if the 
dough is allowed to stand. 

The next to be developed was the 
phosphate type, in which calcium acid 
phosphate releases the gas. The action 
of this mixture is much slower than 
the tartrate type; if unbaked dough 
is allowed to stand, only two-thirds 
of the available carbon dioxide is 
evolved. 

In an attempt to find a cheap gas- 
releasing ingredient, makers of bak- 
ing powder began using alum (sodium 
aluminum sulfate). Today, however, 
practically all alum baking powders 
have been supplanted by combina- 
tions of the alum and phosphate types 

the so-called “double acting” pow 
ders. These liberate only one-fifth to 
one-third of the available carbon 
dioxide in the unbaked dough. 


WHICH TYPE SHOULD YOU USE? 

For the housewife who mixes a 
cake quickly and wastes no time in 
getting it into the oven, one type of 
baking powder is apt to produce just 
as good results as another. But if 
there is any chance that the batter 
may stand outside the oven after bak 
ing powder has been added, a slower 
acting powder has some advantage. 

Another question often raised in 
discussing the relative merits of the 
three types is: What about the resi- 
dues left in the baked products—are 
they harmful? Most of the discussion 
has centered about the alum baking 
powders. The question was thrashed 
out before a referee board of consult- 
ing scientific experts, with the general 
conclusion “that a baking powder con- 
taining a compound of aluminum is 
no more harmful than any other bak 
ing powder” (U.S. Dep’t of Agri- 
culture Bulletin 103). As for the 
other baking powders, the residue of 
Rochelle salt—a well-known laxative 

left by tartrate powders is so far 
below the usual laxative dose that it 
is not significant. The sodium and cal- 
cium phosphates left by the phosphate 
powders are harmless and may have 
nutritional value as a mineral supple- 
ment to the diet. There is some evi 
dence that calcium phosphate residue 
may be beneficial in another way. It 
has been claimed that enriched flour 
may lose much of its vitamin B, con- 
tent in baking when soda is used (as 
in baking powder), but that calcium 
phosphate acts as a “buffer” to safe- 
guard against such loss 

While volume of your baked goods 
may be a bit more or less, depending 
on the baking powder you use, bak- 
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ing success or failure does not depend 
solely on the baking powder. More 
often than not a heavy cake or a 
leaden biscuit is the result of wrong 
baking procedures—wrong oven tem- 
perature, wrong baking time or care- 
You may have to 
make a slight change in the amount 
of baking powder you use or in your 
baking procedure when you change 
to a new type of baking powder or to 
a new brand of the same type. Most 
of the brands CU tested had some 
statement of the quantity to use with 
a given amount of flour. 

3ut remember that the best baking 
powder in the world is worthless if 
it is not kept dry. Metal cans are 
preferable, but with increasing re 
strictions on metal, more cardboard 
or fiber containers with metal ends 
are being used. Most of these are 
treated in some way to make them 
proof against atmospheric moisture. 
The closure is an important factor 
also. Plug tops—the kind you pry 
open with a spoon handle—are better 
than sleeve or lock tops. Moisture- 
proof paper drumheads also help to 
keep the powder dry. But once the 
container is opened it is the house- 
wife’s responsibility: she should not 
keep it open longer than is necessary 
to measure out the powder she needs ; 
she should close it as tightly as pos- 
sible; and she should keep it in a dry 
place. It might even be a good idea to 
transfer the powder to a dry glass jar 
fitted with an airtight screw cap. 


less measuring. 


HOW CU TESTED 


CU tested one to four samples of 
each of 18 brands of baking powder 
for available carbon dioxide and for 
presence of lead and arsenic. The con 
dition of the container was noted, also 
the condition of the powder when the 
can was opened. 

Methods of manufacturing the 
chemicals used in baking powder have 
improved so much that all brands 
were practically free from impurities 
such as lead, arsenic and other heavy 
metals. CU technicians found no ar- 
senic in any of the samples tested. 
The tartrate powders tested showed 
minute amounts of lead. The amounts 
were so small and so far below the 
maximum permitted by the Food and 
Drug Administration as to be con- 
sidered unimportant. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion requires a minimum of 12% 
available carbon dioxide for all types 
of baking powder. The ratings are 
based on the cost per ounce as related 
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to the available carbon dioxide. 
Brands containing less than. the re- 
quired minimum are listed as “Not 
\cceptable.” Where a brand contains 
more than the minimum, the cost per 
ounce as calculated is proportionately 
reduced. The figures in parentheses 
represent the cost per ounce weighted 
in this way. 


TARTRATE TYPE 


ACCEPTABLE 
(in order of wereasu i] ost based on 
available carbon dioxide) 

Macy’s Lily White (R. H. Macy and 
Co., NYC). 12% oz., 33¢. (2.6¢). 

Schilling (A. Schilling and Co., 
Francisco). 6 oz., 17¢. (2.8¢). 

Royal (Standard Brands, Inc., NYC). 6 
oz., 21¢. (3.35¢). 


PHOSPHATE TYPE 


BEST BUY 

For details, see 
able.” 
Co-op. 1 lb., 19¢ 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In order of increasing cost based on 
available carbon dioxide) 


San 


listng under “Accept- 


Co-op (National Co-operatives, Inc., 
Chicago). 1 lb., 19¢. (1¢). 
Rumford (Rumford Chemical Works, 


Rumford, R. I.). 12 oz., 21¢. (1.6¢). 
Dr. Price’s (Standard Brands, Inc., 
NYC). 4 oz., 10¢. (2.74). 
Jewel T (Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Barring- 
ton, Ill.). 1 Ib., 51¢. (2.9¢). 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Asco (American Stores Co.). 4 oz., 5¢. 
8 oz., 8¢. 1 Ib.; 17¢. (2.2¢). Available 
carbon dioxide considerably below the 
minimum allowed. Container was not 
moistureproof which probably ac- 
counts for the low available carbon 
dioxide. 


PHOSPHATE - 
ALUM TYPE 


BEST BUY 


For details, see listing under “Accept- 
able.” 


Island Manor. 12: oz., 9¢. 


ACCEPTABLE . 

(In order of ingreasing cost based on 

available carbon dioxide) 

Island Manor (EH. C. Bohack and Co., 
Brooklyn). 12 oz., 9¢. (.45¢). 

Clabber Girl, Double Acting (Hulman 
and Co., Terre Haute, Ind.). 10 oz., 
9¢. (.7¢). 

Co-op Double Acving (National Co-oper- 
atives, Inc., Chicago). 1 Ib., 17¢. (.9¢). 

i 


K C Double Acting (Jaques Manufac 
turing Co., Chicago). 10 oz., 9¢. (.9¢). 

Davis O K Double Acting (R. B. Davis 
Co., Hoboken, N. J.). 8 oz., 8¢. (.9¢). 

Calumet Double Acting (General Foods 
Corp., Chicago). 12 oz., 13%4¢. (.95¢). 

Red and White (Red and White Corp.) 
1 Ib., 17¢. (.96¢). Available carbon 
dioxide considerably below the mini- 
mum allowed. 

Ann Page Double Acting (The Great 
A & P Tea Co., NYC). 12 oz., 1%¢. 
(1¢) 

Davis D-Y Double Acting (R. B. Davis 
Co.). 8 oz., 16¢. (1.8¢). 

Watkins Double Acting (J. R. Watkins 
and Co., Winona, Minn.). 1 tb., 35¢ 
(2¢). 


TECHNICALLY 


SPEAKING... 





Dehydrated Soups 


For several months, a CU techni- 
cian has been serving soup twice 
daily to members of CU’s office staff. 
The purpose—taste tests of numerous 
brands of the dehydrated variety. 

The tasters have been given two 
samples of a flavor at a time to rate 
and compare—without knowing what 
brands they were tasting, of course. 
Chicken noodle, vegetable noodle, 
onion, asparagus and pea soup are a 
few of the flavors included. This ex- 
tensive survey of preferences is nearly 
complete, as are other laboratory ex- 
aminations of the soups. 

The results will appear in a com- 
plete report on dehydrated soups, 
brand ratings included, in an early 
issue of the Reports. 


Box Lunches 


The lunch box is becoming stand- 
ard equipment for more and more 
Americans—school children, as_ well 
as men and women engage!l in war 
work. What goes into those lunch 
boxes is of prime importance to the 
health of the nation and the efficiency 
of its workers. Over and over again 
it has been proved that inadequate 
food decreases attentiveness,and effi- 
ciency, causes accidents and loss of 
man-hours from work. 

Packing a nutritious and attractive 
box lunch is not difficult or éxpensive 
if care is spent in planning it. In a 
forthcoming article, CU wil! tell you 
how to do it with a minimurh of time 
and ertergy. 
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FOR MOTHERS-TO-BE 


. . » there are no magic cloaks, but maternity clothing does its 


job adequately. CU discusses dresses—and the various designs 


for adjusting them—gives hints for buying other maternity garments 


by JANE RESNICK 


Don't be misled by ads; maternity 
clothes are not magic cloaks that 
can make you look your usual size 
through your months of pregnancy. 
Lut they do have a legitimate pur- 
pose ; they are designed to expand as 
your figure expands. 

Maternity clothes are made in a 
great variety of styles, colors and fab- 
rics. The quality you look for in your 
regular clothes (see the Reports, Sep- 
tember 1942) is available in maternity 
garments as well, and similar quality 
should cost just about as much as in 
regular dresses. 

According to manufacturers, the 
size of the maternity dress you buy 
should be the same as the size you 
generally buy. However, a woman 
with broad shoulders or a large bust 
is often more comfortable in a size 
larger than she normally wears. 

Since a maternity dress is essen- 
tially a dress which can be adjusted 
to the changes a woman’s figure un- 
dergoes during the nine months of her 
pregnancy, there must be room for 
enlargement at the bust and at the 
waist and hip lines, with some device 
for adjustment at these points. There 
are five types of adjustment generally 
used in maternity dresses. The price 
does not depend on the kind of adjust- 
ment ; each type can be bought for as 
little as $3.75 in cotton or spun rayon, 
or for many times that price in finer 
materials with more careful work- 
manship. 


SIDE ADJUSTMENT dresses have a flat 
front and back panel. The material 
reserved for expansion is folded in 
at the sides and held in place by the 
adjustment, which can be made by 
snaps, hooks and eyes, buttons and 
loops or side ties. 

The styles that can be bought with 
side adjustment include shirtwaist, 
redingote, jacket dresses, peplum ef- 
fects, jumpers, butcher boy dresses. 
DRAWSTRING ADJUSTMENT. In this type 
either the belt or a separate tape is 
used to make a shirring at the waist. 
The fullness of the dress is in the 
front; the back panel is smooth. 
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Drawstring adjustment can be found 
in shirtwaist or jacket dresses, peplum 
effects or jumpers. It is not found in 
redingote or butcher boy styles. 


WAIST ADJUSTMENT. This type has an 
adjustable waistband that fastens un- 
der the front panel. The front panel 
hangs free but has a belt attached at 
either side, which ties at the back. 
The front and back of this dress are 
without shirring; it is a style which 
does not look well after the first six 
months. Shirtwaist or jacket dresses 
can be made with waist adjustment. 
It is not found in redingotes, peplum 
effects, jumpers or butcher boy styles. 


ENVELOPE ADJUSTMENT. In this type the 
belt is stitched across the back of the 
dress. The fullness of the dress is 
gathered in the front, either by tying 
the belt in the front or by crossing it 
in front and bringing it around again 
to the back to tie. With this adjust- 
ment the back panel is smooth. Many 
such dresses have fly fronts, which 
simplify dressing and make the gar- 
ment comfortable during the last 
months. Shirtwaist dresses, peplum 
effects or jumpers can be made 
with envelope adjustment ; redingotes, 
jacket dresses or butcher boy styles 
cannot. 

TENT ADJUSTMENT. This dress is not 
fitted at all. It hangs loose and full 
from the shoulders. A separate belt 
or sash is wrapped around the waist 
and captures the fullness evenly all 
around. It may be had in shirtwaist 
or jumper style, but not in redingotes, 
peplum effects, jacket dresses or but- 
cher boy styles. 


COATS 

There is one style of coat which is 
excellent for pregnant women. This 
is a simple unbelted coat which hangs 
from the shoulders and is cut some- 
what like the tent adjustment dress. 
It is not fitted at any point. This style 
can be purchased in all weights and 
fabrics and in a large range of prices. 
It is available at maternity depart- 
ments but can also be bought in the 
regular coat departments of all stores. 


If you hesitate at the expense of an 
extra Winter coat, you can buy an 
inexpensive unlined coat and a buf 
ton-in lining to keep you warm. 


SLACKS 


Maternity slacks and slack suits 
come in a wide variety of materials 
for $5 and up. The pants have ad 
justable gussets on either side and 
the jackets are hip length. If you have 
an old pair of slacks you can convert 
them for maternity wear by sewing 
tapes to either side of the placket. By 
tying the tapes you can easily adjust 
the waistline to a comfortable size. A 
gay smock over the slacks will make 
a comfortable outfit. An old skirt can 
be converted in the same way as the 
slacks. 

SHOES 

The correct shoes are extremely 
important during pregnancy for two 
reasons. First, the average woman 
gains from twenty to forty pounds, 
and that extra weight rests on the 
feet. Second, the position of the baby 
as it grows has a tendency to throw 
the body off balance, and shoes must 
give a firm base to prevent one from 
falling. 

If you are used to cuban- or low- 
heeled shoes, you will have no trou- 
ble, except that your feet may have a 
tendency to swell. In that event you 
will need a slightly larger shoe for a 
few months. If you are accustomed 
to very high heels, ask your doctor to 
recommend the right height for you. 

se sure that your shoes are comforta- 
ble, and that you feel well-balanced 
in them. 





CU Members, 


Please Note... 


In the coming weeks, CU will 
mail many thousands of letters in- 
viting people to become members of 
CU. It is quite possible that your 
name appears on one or more of the 
lists which we have used for these 
mailings. In most cases, the lists 
are confidential, and we are, there- 
fore, unable to compare the names 
with our own membership lists. 

If you receive one of these let- 
ters, please pass the literature on to 
a friend who may be interested in 
learning about Consumers Union. 
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BRASSIERES 

ff vour doctor will recommend a 
particular maternity brassiere for 
you, by all means get the one he sug- 
gests. Whether the doctor does tell 
you what to buy or not, be sure to 
show him the garment you have se- 
lected and let him decide if it fits you. 
A good brassiere is extremely im- 
portant during pregnancy, since the 
breasts grow and should be properly 
supported. 

Maternity brassieres can be pur- 
chased for as little as $1.50 at depart- 
ment stores to many times that price, 
made-to-order. While style is some- 
what affected by price, $3 will cer- 
tainly buy a satisfactory model, Pay- 
ing much more may give you more 
luxurious material but not necessarily 
a better fit. When buying a maternity 
brassiere look for the following fea- 
tures: 


ADJUSTABILITY. Both straps and body 
of the garment must be adjustable. 
This is achieved in the body by a row 
of lacing under each breast or by a 
series of darts which can be read- 
justed as you need more room. 


OPENINGS. Many maternity brassieres 
open in the front; this type is much 
easier to put on and can also serve as 
a nursing brassiere. 


Fit. The brassiere should not be so 
tight that it binds your breasts, but 
should support the breasts firmly in 
a natural position with the nipples in 
the center. If possible find a shop 
which will not only fit (fitting is ex- 
tremely important) but will also ser- 
vice the brassiere for you. This ser- 
vice will mean that you can take the 
brassiere into the store for readjust- 
ing as many times as it is necessary 
without extra charge. If your doctor 
does not know of such a shop, your 
local maternity center, health or visit- 
ing nurse service may be able to di- 
rect you. 


MATERIAL. The brassiere should be 
strongly built of a good batiste or 
other non-elastic material. 


GIRDLES 


Manufacturers who specialize in 
maternity girdles and corsets have a 
priority on elastic materials. They 
find, however, that the quality of war- 
time elastics is inferior. It is not pos- 
sible to predict the lifetime of any 
elastic at a glance; therefore, treat 
your girdles as carefully as you can. 
Be sure not to put too much strain 
on the garter elastics. 
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Watch out for tapes that symulate 
which are used in places 
where elastic wes formerly used on 
many garments. Such substitutions 
may not seriously affect the comfort 
of the garment, but check to make 
sure before you buy. 

If possible get your doctor’s advice 
before you buy a girdle, or question 
your local maternity, health or visit- 
ing nurse service. Look for the fol- 
lowing features in maternity girdles: 
ADJUSTABILITY. During your pregnancy 
you will grow from nine to fourteen 
inches; be sure your girdle will ex- 
pand that much. Like brassieres, ma- 
ternity girdles are expanded by means 
of either lacing or adjustable darts. 
If you purchase a garment of the lat- 
ter type, try to buy it from a store 
which will give you as many fittings 
as you need during the time you will 
be wearing the garment. 


elastic, 


FIT. Girdles should be fitted as care- 
fully as shoes. You must not expect 
any girdle to fit merely because it is 
the size you have always worn. 

The maternity girdle is not made 
to give you a streamlined figure; its 
only function is to aid your muscles 
in supporting the additional weight. 
The girdle should be put on while you 
are lying down. li should support the 
abdomen from below in the fashion 
of a hammock. There may be steel, 
bone or composition stays in the back, 
but there should be nothing but elastic 
and plain materia! in front. The back 
should come quite high in order to 
support tired muscles, and it should 
anchor firmly beneath the buttocks so 
that the girdle will not slip out of 
place. Learn how to use the garment 
properly before you buy it. 

If you have never worn a girdle, 
and your doctor does not think it 
necessary for you to wear one during 
pregnancy, here are two suggestions 
for keeping up your stockings. 


SHOULDER GARTERS at $1.50 and up. 
These garters are made of tapes and 
fit like a harness over the shoulders. 
You can make a pair yourself for un- 
der one dollar from the pattern issued 
by the Maternity Center, 654 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
GARTER BELTS at about $1.50. In some 
specialty shops you can still buy a 
narrow, two-way stretch belt which 
will not bind or be uncomfortable. 


NIGHTGOWNS & NEGLIGEES 


Nightgowns made especially for 
pregnant women are similar to the 





Correction 


Through a printer’s error, the 
price per serving of Co-op Red 
Label grapefruit juice was listed, 
in the November Reports, as 23¢ 
instead of 2.3¢. In the same article, 
the Co-op brand was listed as sell- 
ing for 10¢ in one place, 11¢ in 
another. The price should have 
been 11¢ or 2 for 21¢, for the 18 


Oz. size. 











usual ones. They have drawstrings at 
the waist and come in all materials at 
$1.50 and up. Special ones are not 
necessary. Many ordinary models, 
with fullness at waist and hips, can 
be used through pregnancy. 

Most maternity negligees are built 
on the envelope adjustment principle 
although there is a small selection to 
be found in the other types of adjust- 
ment as well. These start at about $7 
for rayon and wool mixtures, If you 
want a simple cotton housecoat, try 
getting one, with a zipper opening, a 
few sizes larger than you jusually 
wear, at the regular department. You 
can make it fit by adjusting the 
shoulders. As these housecoats are 
about half the price of maternity neg- 
ligees, they are worth the effért of a 
few stitches. (Zippers are stiil being 
used, but the supply will soon be ex- 
hausted and no more are being made 
for civilian use.) Or get a coaj with a 
front opening and a wide dverlap. 
As you grow, the fastenings can be 
moved. 


MATERNITY PATTERNS 


There is an excellent selection of 
maternity patterns in all sizes. Pat- 
terns for a wrap-around slip, a wrap- 
around skirt and a smock can be pur- 
chased for as little as twenty-five 
cents. Fifty cents will buy a pattern 
for any style of dress. Some of the 
dress patterns can be converted into 
evening dresses or negligees by 
lengthening the hem line. There are 
several nightgown patterns for thirty- 
five cents apiece, and you can get a 
pattern for a maternity slack suit for 
twenty-five cents, jumper and blouse 
patterns for fifty cents, jacket, cape or 
coat patterns from thirty-five to sixty 
cents. 
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THE BUYING GUIDE 


lf your BUYING GUIDE hasn't reached you yet, or if it reached you 
much later than you had anticipated, blame it on the times. For 
though every effort was made to get the GUIDE to members early in 
December, severe manpower shortage in the binderies—which has 
affected the entire printing and binding industry—has held up com- 
pletion of the work for several weeks. 
the GUIDES are in the mail, and the rest will be mailed soon. 


The manpower shortage has also resulted in the use of inexperi- 
enced help in the binderies, and some of the copies which have been 
mailed may be found to be defective. If yours is in poor condition, 
please return it to CU, and another copy will be mailed to you 


As we go to press, most of 








LAUNDRY SOAP 


There is an abundance of soap, but the price of many brands 
of laundry soap has climbed way up. CU reports on 36 soaps, 
tells which of several different types to use for various fabrics 


You can be quite sure*that as long 
as the war lasts there will be no short- 
age of soap unless a new method for 
making glycerine is found. For soap 
is practically a by-product of one of 
the war’s most important industries. 
The process that produces soap at the 
same time produces glycerine, which 
is needed in tremendous quantities 
for the manufacture of munitions. 

But despite the abundance of soa}, 
21 of the brands tested in 1940 and 
retested for this report have increased 
in price. Many have risen as much as 
30%, and Ward’s Thin Flakes, Co-op 
General Purpose Flakes, Blue Label 
Flakes, Rinso, Par, Scotch, Super 
Suds and Kroger’s Granules have 
gone up 50%. Six brands, however, 
have gone down in price, and two 
have remained unchanged. 

It is difficult to explain such heavy 
increases, especially since some manu- 
facturers have been able to maintain 
or even reduce their prices. Shortage 
of imported oils or other ingredients 
is not the answer; substitutes have 
been found which prodtice good soaps 
and which are made only from do- 

mestic products. 

As for the quality you get for your 
money, a series of detergency tests 
has shown that with the same amount 
of soap of the same type and with the 
same mechanical action, the same tem- 
perature and hardness of water, all 
soaps will wash clothes just about 
equally clean. 

In choosing soaps there are two 
things to consider: how hard is the 
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water, and 
washed ? 

Hard water contains large amounts 
of certain minerals. These minerals 
complicate the problem of washing, 
because they combine with soap to 
form a scum of insoluble compounds. 
When you add certain soaps to hard 
water, instead of forming a frothy 
lather the soap seems to vanish and 
a grey curd rises to the surface (this 
curd is the advertiser’s “tattletale 
gray” ; also the “ring around the bath- 
tub”). With hard water you will 
need a large amount of soap before 
you can produce a good lather. But 
if water is softened before soap is 
added, the curd can be removed or 
prevented. Water can be softened in 
many ways. 

The ideal water softening agent is 
an “exchange system” such as Zeolite 
or Permutit. The initial cost of its 
installation is high and may not be 
feasible for many households, but a 
group of householders could install 
such a system, thus cutting the price 
of the initial investment. Running 
costs of the system are low, and it 
requires very little attention. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the material neces- 
sary for such an installation is on the 
critical list and is not available for 
the duration. 

Next best is to soften the water 
each time it is used. This can be done 
either by removing the minerals 
(forming and removing the curd be- 
fore the soap is added) or by using 
a softener which combines with the 


what fabric is being 





mineral to form soluble compounds. 
These compounds rinse out along with 
the soap. Of the two methods, the lat- 
ter is preferable for several reasons ; 
first, there is no curd to remove be- 
fore soap is added; second, the soft 
eners that do this job will not harm 
delicate fabrics ; third, the rinse water 
will not have to be softened. The best 
softeners are sodium metaphosphate 
(Calgon) and tetra sodium pyrophos 
phate (Co-op Water Softener). 

Instead of using a special softener 
before adding soap to the water, the 
job can be done with a “built” laundry 
soap. The builder in a soap is nothing 
else but a water softener. But just as 
there are two kinds of softeners, there 
are two kinds of built soaps—those 
that use sodium metaphosphate or 
tetra sodium pyrophosphate to form 
soluble compounds, and those contain- 
ing soda ash, borax, silicates, etc., 
which soften the water by curd for- 
mation. 

Soaps that form soluble compounds 
are, naturally, far more satisfactory. 
They must, of course, contain suffi- 
cient builder to soften the water ef- 
fectively, but if an excess is present, 
it will not harm even silks and rayons. 
Soaps with other builders have two 
serious drawbacks. First, the curds 
that form mingle with the suds and 
are difficult to rinse out, because the 
hard rinse water plus the builder adds 
more curds to the wash. Second, if an 
excess of builder is present—and it 
is quite apt to be—it may damage 
delicate fabrics. 


THE FABRIC 


All delicate fabrics, such as silks, 
woolens, rayons and light-weight cot- 
tons and linens, should be washed in 
soaps without builder and at wrist 
temperature (around 100°F.). In 
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hard water areas the water should be 
softened before soap is added, or an 
efficient meta- or pyrophosphate built 
soap should be used. 

Heavy cottons and linens, either 
white or dyed (provided colors are 
guaranteed washable) can be washed 
with any built soaps which are 
cheaper than unbuilt, will do as good 
a job and won't harm the fabric. 

Never use more soap than you need 
to keep suds in the wash during laund- 
ering. Experiment, measuring the 
amount you use per gallon of water, 
until you arrive at the proper quantity 
of soap to use. Make sure that all the 
soap is dissolved before you add the 
clothes. When you use bleach, be sure 
that the bleach is thoroughly mixed in 
the water before the clothes are added. 


Ccu’s TESTS 

Thirty-six soaps were tested; of 
these 17 were chips or flakes, and 19 
were granules. Of the 36, 28 were 
built soaps. They were tested for 
purity, amount of builder, presence of 
special builders, filler and moisture. 

All of the soaps tested met purity 
requirements regarding the presence 
of free alkali, but some had an ex- 
cessive amount of filler (inert, in- 
soluble material). Filler serves no 
purpose in a soap except that it acts 
as a slight abrasive. In excessive 
amounts it will harm delicate fabrics ; 
in any case its presence means that 
you get less soap for your money. In 
computing prices, CU took this into 
consideration, and the “price per 
pound of dry soap” excludes filler, 
moisture and other non-soap ingredi- 
ents and is based on the actual amount 
of soap in the box. In built soaps, 
builder was considered part of the 
soap. 

Since CU’s 1940 tests there have 
been some changes in builder, both as 
to amount and type used. The exact 
amount of builder is not too import- 
ant, but a change from tetra sodium 
pyrophosphate or sodium metaphos- 
phate to other builders is important. 
This occurred in Rinso, Oxydol and 
Par. At the same time, Kroger’s and 
Ward’s Granules have changed from 
ordinary builders to builders contain 
ing these special chemicals. 

Actual weight of soap was checked 
against claimed weight. One sample of 
each soap was used except where 
short weight was found; then at least 
three boxes were weighed. Only one, 
Ward’s Granules, was found to be 
short weight. Listing is in order of 
cost per pound of dry soap. 
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Laundry Soaps: Comparative Prices 


(/n order of increasing cost per pound of dry soap within each group) 





Baking Co.) 


Claimed Cost Per 
Net Price Per Dry 
BRAND AND MANUFACTURER OR Weight Package Pound' 
DISTRIBUTOR (Oxz.) (¢) (¢) 
Flakes without builder 
White Sail Flakes (Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.) 12% 15 19.4 
Ward’s Thin White Flakes Cat. No. 2953 
(Montgomery Ward). 12% 3 for 47¢ 20.9 
Kroger’s Allure Flakes (Kroger Grocery & plus postage 
Baking Co., Cincinnati) 12! 18 21.0 
Coop Pure Soap Flakes Red Label (Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale, Inc., B’klyn) 5 lb $1.05 21.5 
Blue Label Flakes (Cooperative Distributors, 
114 E. 16 St., NYC) 121 18 23 
plus postage 
Lux (Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass.) 12Y, 24 31.5 
Ivory Flakes (Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati) 2 24 31.8 
Flakes with Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 
Manhattan gpg (Manhattan Soap Co., NYC 
-Available A&P Super Markets) 4lb.100z. 39 11.7 
Coop General 5 Reenndl Soap Flakes (Eastern 
Cooperative Wholesale) 5 Ib. 98 20.8 
Flakes or Chips with Builder 
{other than Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate) 
Ward’s Soap Chips’ Cat. No. 2951 (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.) 22 3 for 58¢ 14.7 
20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips (Pacific plus postage 
Coast Borax Co., Los Angeles) 22 21 15.8 
Kroger’s Avalon Flakes’ (Kroger Grocery & 
21% 22 16.3 
Fels-Naphtha Chips (Fels & Co., Phila.) 21 19 16.7 
Chipso Condensed Flakes’ (Procter & Gamble) 21% 21 16.9 
1.G.A. Fine Quality Flakes (Independent Gro- 
cers’ Alliance Dist., Chicago) : 21% 23 17.8 
Blue Label Chips (Cooperative Distributors) 22 24 18.5 
Kirkman’s Double Duty Flakes (Colgate-Palm- plus postage 
18 2 for 4i¢ 20.0 


olive-Peet) 


Granules without builder 


Ivory Snow (Procter & Gamble) 


12% 


24 * 29.0 


Granules with Tetra Sodium Pyrophosphate 


Kroger’s Avalon Granulated Soap’ (Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co.) 

Ward’s Soap Granules’.’ 
gomery Ward & Co.) 

Coop Granulated Soap Blue Box (Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale) 

Super Suds (Colgate-Palmolive- Peet). 

Scotch Granulated Soap (White King Soap Co., 
Los Angeles) 

Coop Granulated Soap Red Box (Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale) 

Kirkman’s Granulated Soap (Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet) 

1.G.A. New Formula Grains’ 
Grocers’ Alliance) 


Cat. No. 3992 (Mont- 


(Independent 


White Sail Soap Grains (Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co.) .. 

Oxydol’ (Procter & Gamble) 

Selox’ (Procter & Gamble) 

Blue Label Granules’ (Cooperative Distribu- 
tors) 


Chipso Granules (Procter & Gamble) 
Rinso’ (Lever Bros.)... 

Duz’ (Procter & Gamble) 

Silver Dust (Lever Bros.) 
Klek’ (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet) ..... 
Par (Par Soap Co., Oakland, Cal.) 


4 lb. 


4 lb. 
4 lb. 
17% 
24 

21% 
24 

21% 


21% 
9 
3 Ib. 


Granules with other builders 


Soz. 49 13.5 
3 for 56¢ 15.0 
plus postage 

69 15.4 
21 15.7 
44 16.9 
78 17.0 
22 18.2 
23 18.8 
Soz. 49 12.5 
5oz. 59 15.8 
15 16.3 
20 16.3 
plus postage 
21 16.9 
22 16.9 
22 17.7 
22 18.9 
10 21.6 
Z20z. 63 23.0 


1 Based on dry soap actually present. Inert filler, moisture, towels, glasses, and other non- 
soap materials excluded. ? Contains an excess of inert filler. * Short weight. 
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CARE AND REPAIR 





RADIOS 


The manufacture of new radios is 
out for the duration. Although recent 
modeis are still available, CU recom- 
mends watchful waiting for post-war 
developments in FM and Television. 

Elimination of non-essential listen- 
ing will do for your radio what the 
reduction in non-essential driving can 
accomplish for your car and tires. 
And the elimination of abuses will 
prolong your radio’s uninterrupted 
usefulness. 

A modification of bad listening 
habits is, therefore, in order. Don’t 
turn the radio on at eleven-thirty for 
fear of missing five minutes of news 
at twelve. Don’t leave the radio on 
all day as a background for household 
chores. Nor is a subdued radio essen- 
tial as an accompaniment to polite 
conversation or bridge, for regardless 
of how low the volume control is set, 
the tubes and resistors burn just as 
hot. So select only the programs you 
really want to hear ; turn on the radio 
when the program begins; snap it off 
when the program is completed. 

The forcing of excessive volume on 
a radio is as bad for it as jack-rabbit 
starts and stops are for an automobile. 
This is particularly true of small re- 
ceivers, which simply are not designed 
to provide dance-hall volume. An 
overloaded speaker can be badly dam- 
aged in a very short time—and re- 
placement parts may be difficult to 
obtain. Judge volume by the speaking 
voice rather than by music. The an- 
nouncer should sound natural, with- 
out rattle, strain or distortion. Never 
raise the volume above this level. 

Rough handling of controls is 
simple carelessness, usually inflicted 
on the wave-change sw:tch, volume 
and tone controls and the on-off 
switch. It can cause serious damage, 
and can be avoided with a little care. 

With many of the best radio serv- 
icemen in the armed forces, mainten- 
ance of the radio is largely left to the 
owner. Fortunately there are minor 
service chores well within the capa- 
bility of the layman. 

Obvious defects, such as frayed 
cords, broken plugs, loose or broken 
connections should be immediately re- 
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paired—as they should be on any elec 
trical appliances. 

[If your set is dead—no sound 
(hum, crackle, hiss or signal) from 
the speaker—make sure that it is 
plugged in, that the plug makes con- 
nection (wiggle it or bend the prongs ) 
and that some other appliance, such 
as a lamp, will operate from that out- 
let. Try reversing the plug in the case 
of an ac-de radio. Next, suspect the 
tubes. A tube that does not heat in 
15 minutes is defective. In an ac-de 
radio, no tubes will light if one tube 
is burned out. Your nearest radio 
store can test the tubes for you. 

It is always wise to check with a 
neighbor on any peculiarities in re- 
ception—such as noise (which may be 
due to static), lack of reception from 
certain stations (a test blackout may 
be in progress), weak reception, fad- 
ing, distortion, etc. The cause may be 
exterior to your radio, if others nearby 
experience the same difficulty. 


RATTLES. Don't be too hasty in blaming 
the loudspeaker. Check anything 
nearby that may be loose—a picture 
frame, articles in a table drawer, etc. 
Also, the glass in front of the radio 
dial may vibrate. Weak or defective 
tubes may be responsible for rattles 
and distortion. 


NOISE. Like a headache, noise can be 
caused by almost anything. Find out 
from a neighbor whether his radio 
produces it too. If you hear the noise 
with your antenna disconnected (vol- 
ume turned on full), the chances are 
that the trouble is in your radio. If 
the noise is pronounced during high 
winds it may be caused by your an- 
tenna system. Disconnect the antenna, 
and, if it is am ac radio, connect a 
good ground to the antenna post on 
the radio (no wire to the ground 
post). This will eliminate antenna 
noise, unless the aerial, in swinging, 
is making contact with some other 
conductor. In this case the noise may 
well be heard on several neighboring 
radios too. Antenna noise is best eli- 
minated with a new antenna and lead- 
in (but you may find that the ground- 
to-antenna-post connection works bet- 


ter than a regular aerial!). Do not try 
the ground-to-antenna-post test on an 
receiver, unless you insert a 
paper or mica (not electrolytic) con 
denser between the ground connec 
tion and the antenna post. Any capa- 
city (size) condenser will do, as long 
as it is rated at 200 volts or higher. 
A noisy volume control can often be 
cured by wiggling it back and forth 
a hundred times or so. 


ac-de 


HUM. This too may not be the fault 
of the radio, and is often caused by 
an adjacent appliance or light. Try 
moving the floor lamp away. 


ERRATIC RECEPTION. [his includes fad- 
ing, intermittent signals, certain 
noises, howling and some types of 
squeals. No panacea, but a trick that 
occasionally works, is to remove each 
tube and tube shield (one at a time) 
and then return it to its place. Repeat 
the process until the trouble is eli 
minated, or you are convinced that it 
does no good. (The idea is to clean 
certain contacts that may be respon- 
sible for the complaint. ) 








A dial pointer that does not indi- 
cate the correct station reading (num- 
ber on the dial) can usually be cor- 
rected by holding the pointer at the 
desired location while tuning in. 


KEEP HANDY the direction sheet that 
came with your radio. It often con- 
tains useful information concerning 
minor service jobs. However, unless 
you are reasonably certain of what 
you are doing, don’t attempt a pos- 
sibly complicated repair—that is, any 
service assignment which requires the 
removal of the chassis from the cabi- 
net (except for small radios where 
the chassis must be removed to gain 
access to tubes, dial, etc.). 


REMEMBER: Always disconnect the ra- 
dio (pull out the plug) before touch- 
ing tubes or any other interior por- 
tion of the radio, including chassis, 
antenna and ground posts. And watch 
out for hot tubes (especially metal 
ones) ; they can give you a bad burn 
for several minutes after the radio has 
been turned off. 
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BAKED 





BEANS 


CU publishes the results of tests covering three kinds of baked beans, 


some packed in cans, some in glass jars. Many brands are still avail- 


able, though eventually they will disappear from the grocer's shelves 


Baked beans in cans are a war 
casualty. Moreover, packers of baked 
beans in glass will not be able to get 
more rubber-sealed closures when the 
present inventories have been used 
up. lor economy of shipping space 
and of materials vital to war, the 
government is urging the American 
housewife to make her own baked 
beans from dried beans rather than to 
depend on the ready-cooked canned 
or jarred variety. 

Since many brands are still avail- 
able, however, CU rates those which 
follow on the basis of tenderness, 
flavor, consistency and absence of de- 
fects. 

There are three styles of baked 
beans: vegetarian—beans in tomato 
sauce without meat; beans in tomato 
sauce with pork; and New England 
or Boston Style—beans with pork, 
molasses, sugar, salt and spices. 


NEW ENGLAND 
STYLE 


BEST BUYS 
For details, see listings under “Accept- 
able.” 
Friend’s. 
10¢. 
Puritan. 1 Ib. 12 oz., 19¢; cost per Ib., 11¢. 
Trupak. l lb. 12 oz., 21¢; cost per lb., 12¢. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(/n estimated order of quality) 

Trupak (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 1 
Ib. 12 oz. can, 21¢; cost per Ib., 12¢. 
Flavor and consistency excellent. 

B & M (Burnham and Morrill Co., Port- 
land, Me.). 1 Ib. 12 oz. “bean pot” jar, 
21¢; cost per lb., 12¢. 1 Ib. 3 oz. jar, 
19¢; cost per Ib., 16¢. Flavor and con- 
sistency excellent. 

Puritan (Maine Canned Foods, Inc., 
Portland, Me.). 1 Ib. 12 oz. “bean pot” 
jar, 19¢; cost per Ib., 11¢. Flavor and 
consistency excellent. 

Co-op (National Co-operatives, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 1 Ib. 3 oz. jar, 15¢; cost per Ib., 
12¢. Flavor good, consistency excellent. 

Friend’s (Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, 
Mass.). 1 Ib. 12 oz. can, 17¢; cost per 
lb., 10¢. 1 Ib. can, 10¢. Flavor excel- 
lent, consistency very variable. 


Red and White (Red and White Corp., 
January, 1943 


1 Ib. 12 oz., 17¢; cost per Ib., 


Chicago). 1 Ib. 3 oz. jar, 19¢; cost per 
lb., 16¢. 1 Ib. 12 oz. can, 19¢; cost per 
lb., 11¢. Flavor and consistency good. 

Monmouth (Monmouth Canning Co., 
Portland, Me.). 1 lb. 3 oz. jar, 13¢; cost 
per lb., 11¢. Flavor good, consistency 
variable. 

Reid Murdoch (Reid, Murdoch and Co., 
Chicago). 1 lb. 3 oz. jar, 19¢; cost per 
lb., 16¢. Flavor fair, consistency vari- 
able. 

Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh). 1 
lb. 2 oz. can, 15¢; cost per lb., 13¢. 
Flavor fair, consistency good. 


TOMATO SAUCE 
AND PORK 


BEST BUYS 
For details, see listings under “Accept- 
able.” 
Blue and White. 1 lb. 13 oz., 15¢; 
per lb., 8¢. 

Dodge. 1 Ib. 14 oz., 15¢; cost per Ib., 8¢. 
Brimfull. 1 Ib. 12 oz., 12¢; cost per Ilb., 
7¢. 1 lb. 4 oz., 10¢; cost per Ib., 8¢. 
Co-op. 1 Ib., 7¢. 1 Ib. 14 oz., 14¢; cost 

per lb., 7¢. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality) 
Blue and White (Red and White Corp., 
Chicago). 1 lb. 13 oz. can, 15¢; cost 
per lb., 8¢. Flavor excellent, consist- 
ency good. 
Dodge (Haas Bros., San Francisco). 1 
lb. 14 oz. can, 15¢; cost per lb., 8¢. 
Flavor and consistency good. 


cost 






Brimfull (Kitchen Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 1 lb. 12 oz. can, 12¢; cost per 
lb., 7¢. 1 Ib. 4 oz. can, 10¢; cost per 
lb., 8¢. Flavor good, consistency vari 
able. 

Co-op Grade A (National Co-operatives, 
Inc., Chicago). 1 lb. can, 7¢. 1 Ib. 14 
oz. can, 14¢; cost per lb., 7¢. Flavor 
good, beans somewhat hard, con- 
sistency variable. 

Hurff (Edgar F. Hurff Co., Swedesboro, 
N. J.). 1 lb. jar, 13¢. Flavor good, con- 
sistency excellent. 

Van Camp’s (Van Camp’s, Inc., Indi- 
anapolis). 1 Ib. can, 10¢. 1 Ib. 6 oz 
can, 12¢; cost per lb., 8¢. Flavor good, 
consistency variable. 

Armour’s Star (Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago). 1 Ib. 15 oz. can, 16¢; cost per 
lb., 8¢. Flavor fair, consistency very 
variable. 

Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh). 12 
oz. can, 10¢; cost per lb., 13¢. 1 lb. 2 
oz. can, 15¢; cost per Ib., 13¢. Flavor 
good, consistency variable. ' 

Phillips (Phillips Packing Co., Inc., 
Cambridge, Md.). 1 Ib. can, 8¢. Flavor 
good, consistency fair. 

Swift’s (Swift and Co., Chicego). 1 Ib. 
12 oz. can, 16¢; cost per lb., 9¢. Flavor 
fair, hard beans, consistency fair. 

Old English (Sunnyvale Packing Co., 
San Francisco). 1 lb. can, 8¢, Flavor 
and consistency fair. 

Ritter (P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J.). 1 lb. 7 oz. can, 13¢; cost per 
lb., 9¢. Flavor and consistency good. 
Contained many broken beans and a 
large amount of peel. 


VEGETARIAN 


ACCEPTABLE 


(In estimated order of quality) 
Heinz (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh). 1 
Ib. 1% oz. jar, 14¢; 1 Ib. 2 oz. can, 
15¢. Flavor good, consistency variable. 
Cost per Ib., 13¢. 
Hurff (Edgar F. Hurff Co., Swedesboro, 
N. J.). 1 lb. can, 13¢. Flavor fair, con- 
sistency poor. 





BEANS IN CANS AND JARS are rated above; but because of lack of tin and 
of rubber jar closures, you'll have to use dried beans to bake your own 
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FOR THE PEOPLE 





A digest of government actions 
in the consumer interest 


The Federal Trade Commission has again underscored 
the dangers of common headache remedies containing 
acetanilid, bromides or antipyrine. Complaints have been 
issued against the makers of Bromo Seltzer, which con- 
tains sodium bromide and acetanilid, BC, Four C’s and 
Stanback Headache Powders, which contain potassium 
bromide and acetanilid, and Hick’s Liquid Capudine, 
whose chief ingredients are potassium bromide and an- 
lipyrine. 

The FTC charges that the advertisements of each of 
these products are false “because they fail to reveal that 
continued use of the preparation in quantities exceeding 
the recommended dose, or with a greater frequency than 
that recommended may cause skin eruption, mental de- 
rangement and serious blood disturbances, and its ad 
ministration to children may be dangerous and injurious 
to health. Such failure,” the complaint continues, “may 
lead the public to believe that the preparation may be 
safely taken in such amounts and with such frequency 
as may seem necessary to accomplish the represented and 
desired results.” 

Clearly, such charges are serious. But the medical rec- 
ords of the havoc wrought by these drugs prove that 
action is urgently needed. 


Acetanilid 


Because continued use of acetanilid can lead to serious 
addiction, the indiscriminate advertising of products con- 
taining the drug is particularly reprehensible. Tem- 
porarily it relieves headache but it is found that ever- 
increasing doses are needed for relief. The victim de- 
velops a craving for the “remedy,” and becomes unable 
to do without it. Acetanilid is said to produce a peculiar 
“happy” feeling, followed by depression and headache, 
which drives the addict to take more and more of the 
drug. 

Chronic acetanilid poisoning is characterized by many 
symptoms: blueness of the lips (cyanosis), loss of 
weight, nervousness, dizziness, serious digestive disor- 
ders, blood disease, mental apathy and stupor. A patient 
may become so weak and tremulous that he cannot walk 
without assistance, and the poisoning may end in col- 
lapse and death from heart failure. 

For a person sensitive to acetanilid, even a single dose 
may have serious consequences—and there is no way of 
predicting such sensitivity. As little as one three-grain 
does can cause weakness, skin disorders, blood changes 
and signs of heart disturbance. Larger doses have been 
responsible for delirium and collapse. Especially for 
a with heart trouble, death from heart failure may 
result. 


Antipyrine 


Antipyrine is also a habit-forming drug, though sus- 
ceptibility to addiction is not so strong as that to acetanilid 
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or to opiates. Those who habitually take antipyrine are 
subject to mental depression, digestive disturbances, 
anemia and general weakness. The drug may cause burn 
ing and swelling of the whole alimentary tract, with 
nausea, vomiting, skin rashes, mental dullness, tremors, 
convulsions and coma. Death may result from failure of 
the respiratory system. 

[f a person is particularly sensitive to antipyrine, a 
single dose may produce various sorts of serious skin 
and systemic disorders 


Bromides 


3romide drugs, when administered by a physician, 
are of some value in the treatment of epilepsy and func 
tional nervous disorders. But self-administration of bro 
mides can easily lead to poisoning. Then, instead of re 
lieving headache, “nervous indigestion” and anxiety, for 
which the drug is often taken, new and more serious 
symptoms, such as confusion, delirium and coma may 
result. Persons who are sensitive to bromides cannot tol 
erate even moderate amounts without suffering a skin 
eruption that closely resembles acne. 

Competent physicians, who are conscious of the fever- 
reducing properties of acetanilid and antipyrine, as well 
as the sedative properties of all three drugs, are also 
conscious of the hazards involved in their use; therefore 
they administer these drugs with caution. 

But despite the large number of cases in the medical 
literature to illustrate their hazards, proprietary remedies 
continue to make use of bromides, antipyrine and acet- 
anilid. For example, although case after case has been 
reported of addiction, poisoning, and finally death re 
sulting from Bromo-Seltzer,’ it is still dispensed at 
nearly every soda fountain. And its makers are brazen 
enough to say in their ads, “Get after headache’s vicious 
circle this proved, sensible way.” Far more vicious a 
circle than the headache can be started by taking Bromo 
Seltzer. 

The present complaint of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is by no means the first step taken against these dan- 
gerous products. As far back as August 1936 CU re- 
ported New York City’s secret blacklist of harmful 
drugs and cosmetics, which included BC, Bromo Seltzer 
and Capudine, as well as several other bromide, acet- 
anilid and antipyrine remedies. A detailed account of the 
hazards of such headache remedies was published in the 
Reports of April 1939, and an article on bromide drugs 
appeared in the Reports in May 1939. 

The first attempt of the Federal Government to con- 
trol the use of these drugs came after the passage of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Under the provisions of 
the law, the present Food and Drug Administration has 
authority to seize any drug which is “dangerous under 
the prescribed conditions of use.” Using this power, in 
March 1939 the FDA seized large quantities of Bromo 
Seltzer, Stanback and BC Headache Powders, claiming 
that they were misbranded and dangerous to health. The 
makers of Stanback and BC did not contest the action, 
but the Emerson Drug Company, manufacturers of 
Bromo Seltzer, rose indignantly to deny the dangers of 
their product. However, the subsequent court action 
ended in a consent decree in which the company agreed 
to modify the content of Bromo Seltzer and to change 
its label. 

The FDA considers dangerous any proprietary reme- 
dies containing bromides if the total daily dosage is more 
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than 30 grains per day or more than 15 grains during 
any three-hour period. The same is true of those contain- 
ing acetanilid if they provide a total daily intake of more 
than five grains, or more than two and one-half grains 
during any three-hour period. Bromide-acetanilid com- 
binations prepared for lay use are permitted to provide 
a total daily dose of not more than 15 grains of sodium 
bromide and five grains of acetanilid, or not more than 
seven and one-half grains of sodium bromide and five 
grains of acetanilid, or not more than seven and one-half 
grains of sodium bromide and two and one-half grains 
of acetanilid during any three-hour period. (Compara- 
ble amounts of other bromide drugs are subject to the 
same restrictions.) Remedies containing antipyrine are 
considered dangerous by FDA if the daily dosage ex- 
ceeds 15 grains. 

Furthermore, preparations containing no more than 
the specified amounts are subject to FDA action if they 
fail to bear in the labelings adequate directions for use 
or adequate warnings. 


Adequate Warnings 


The FDA has issued a memorandum stating what it 
considers adequate warning to users of these prepara- 
tions. 

For acetanilid it suggests, “Warning: Frequent or con- 
tinued use may be dangerous, causing serious blood dis- 
turbances, anemia, collapse or a dependence on the drug. 
Do not take more than the dose recommended. Not to be 
given to children.” 

For bromides the suggested warning reads, “Frequent 
or continued use may lead to mental derangement, skin 
eruptions or other serious effects. Do not take more than 
the dosage recommended. Not to be taken by those suf- 
fering from kidney disease.” 

For antipyrine FDA suggests, “Warning: Frequent or 
continued use may be dangerous, causing serious blood 


*See International Clinics p. 179, June 1930; Journal of the American 
Medi al Ass'n 46: 454; 47: 2158; 55: 235; 100: 736; 113: 2229, for a 
few of the many examples 
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disturbances. Do not take more than the dosage recom- 
mended.” 

A warning at best has little effect on the lay user of a 
common drug. To connect early symptoms of blood dis- 
turbances or mental derangement with a remedy one 
takes to relieve a headache requires considerable medical 
insight. But what nullifies almost completely the warning 
on the label is the elaborate advertising for these head- 
ache remedies—and here the FDA has no jurisdiction. 
When repeated high-pressure advertisements proclaim 
the “safe, efficient action” of a product, the layman is 
not likely to scrutinize the fine print on its label to find 
out what harm it may do him. It is this phase of the 
situation which the Federal Trade Commission is aiming 
to improve, using its power to prosecute false and mis- 
leading advertising. 

And if the FTC is successful in curbing the advertis- 
ing claims of Bromo Seltzer and the other four prepara- 
tions, what then? Will that remove them from the dan- 
ger list? The obvious answer is that it will not. While 
Bromo Seltzer continues to be dispensed as though it 
were as harmless as chocolate soda, there will be serious 
danger of addiction to it. And as long as bromide, anti- 
pyrine and acetanilid preparations can be purchased 
without prescription, there is danger that persons sensi- 
tive to these drugs may suffer serious consequences. 

The fault is not primarily with the Food and Drug 
Administration, nor with the Federal Trade Commission. 
The actual control of what the local pharmacist may sell 
over his counter without prescription rests not with the 
Federal Government according to present laws, but with 
the individual states. 

There are two solutions to the problem. One is to edu- 
cate the layman until he is thoroughly aware of the dan- 
gers of acetanilid, bromide and antipyrine, as well as 
other potentially harmful ingredients of proprietary 
medicines. The other is to have each state tighten its 
control over what drugs may be sold without prescrip- 
tion, or to enlarge the scope of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to include in it such control. 
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HEALTH AND MEDICINE 





HAROLD AARON, M. D., 


SPECIAL MEDICAL ADVISER 


MEDICAL CONSULTANTS: Dr. Anton J. Carison—Chairman, Dep't of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Past President, American Physiological Society; Dr. Theodor Rosebury— 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, College of Physicians & Surgeons, and School of Dental and 
Oral Surgery, Columbia University; Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger—Ass't Professor of Clinical 
Dermatology and Syphilology, New York Post-Graduate Medical School, Columbia University; 


Editor, Journal of Investigative Dermatology. 


CU's Medical Consultants give technical advice on matters of medicine which lie within their 
fields. CU is responsible for all opinions concerning social, economic and public health questions. 


DEFECTIVE HEARING 


Of the millions of serious cases in the United States, ninety per 


cent could have been prevented. The causes of hearing impairment, 
steps for prevention and methods of treatment are discussed here 


The number of persons in the 
United States who have defective 
hearing, according to various esti- 
mates, is somewhere between eight 
million and twenty million. The num- 
ber of school children with hearing 
defects has been placed somewhat 
more accurately at approximately 
three million. In about forty per cent 
of these cases the hearing impairment 
is severe enough to warrant the use of 
a hearing aid, training in lip reading 
or other forms of treatment. /n ninety 
per cent of these cases the hearing de- 
fect could have been prevented! In 
fifty per cent of these cases, hearing 
acuity could have been improved if 
the hearing impairment had been dis- 
covered in time. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
the italicized statements are obvious: 
prevention is nine-tenths of the battle 
against deafness and hearing loss. 
Where prevention fails, early discov- 
ery of a hearing defect increases one 
hundred-fold your chances of recov- 
ery. This article will deal briefly with 
the functions of the ear, how disease 
and mechanical injury affect your 
hearing, what preventive steps should 
be taken to avoid hearing loss, how to 
detect early signs of hearing defects 
in yourself and in those near to you. 
Information on lip reading, organiza- 
tions for the hard of hearing and 
other facilities will also be presented. 
(An article dealing exclusively with 
hearing aids will appear in an early 
issue of the Reports.) 
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HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS 


THE OUTER EAR, or auricle—that fleshy 
appendage outside the head—serves 
primarily as a funnel which collects 
sound waves and directs them through 
the external auditory canal to the ear 
drum. 


THE MIDDLE EAR is separated from the 
outer ear by the ear drum. Touching 
the inner wall of the ear drum, or 
tympanic membrane, is the first of 
three small bones, the malleus, incus 
and stapes. These three bones, or os- 
sicles, form a bridge across the middle 
ear cavity from the tympanic mem- 
brane at one end to another mem- 
brane or “window” at the other end. 
(A canal called the eustachian tube 
connects the middle ear with the 
throat. The purpose of this tube is to 
allow the passage of air into the mid- 
dle ear cavity, equalizing pressure 
against the tympanic membrane. ) 


THE INNER EAR is separated from the 
middle ear by the “window” men- 
tioned above. Two distinct structures 
are contained in the inner ear: (1) the 
semi-circular canals are the organs of 
balance and have no part in the hear- 
ing mechanism ; (2) the cochlea is the 
sound-perceiving part of the ear. The 
cochlea, shaped like a snail shell, is 
lined with several thousand small 
hair-like fibers which connect to the 
auditory nerve. 

Sound waves, picked up by the 
outer ear, pass through the auditory 
canal to the tympanic membrane. This 





vibrates according to the pitch and in 
tensity of the sound waves in much 
the same way that the diaphragm ot a 
radio or phonograph loud speaker v1 
brates. The sound vibrations are 
picked up by the ossicles, which trans 
mit them through the window into the 
inner ear. At this point the sound 
waves are converted into nervous en 
ergy by the hair-like fibers in the 
cochlea and carried through the audi 
tory nerve to the center of the audi 
tory function of the brain. 

It is clear that damage or impair 
ment of the passage of the sound vi 
brations at any point in the outer, 
middle or inner ear may result in 
hearing loss. Hearing loss, then, can 
be classified according to which part 
of the auditory system is affected. 


WHAT CAUSES HEARING LOSS 


THE OUTER EAR. Hearing loss connected 
with the outer ear is rarely serious 
and is usually of a temporary nature 
It can result only from blockage of 
the auditory canal—either by wax, 
foreign bodies, a skin condition like 
eczema, or a growth (pimples, warts, 
boils, etc.). While such a condition is 
not serious, it should be treated by a 
physician. Negligence may result in an 
infection of the middle or inner ear. 
THE MIDDLE EAR. Most cases of perma- 
nent hearing impairment are caused 
by conditions affecting the middle ear. 
The majority of such cases can be 
cured or alleviated if treated in time. 

Infection is the chief source of mid- 
dle ear hearing loss. Infection can 
reach the middle ear either through 
the ear drum or through the eusta- 
chian tube; through the drum be- 
cause of an abscess or a physical in- 
jury (a sudden blow on the head, etc. ) 
or through the eustachian tube as a 
result of a prolonged cold or other 
nose or throat ailment, or of improper 
blowing of the nose, swimming in pol- 
luted water, etc. 

Middle ear auditory loss can also 
be the aftermath of such diseases as 
measles, scarlet fever, diseased ade- 
noids or tonsils, sinusitis, or diph- 
theria. Rupture or accidental perfora- 
tion of the ear drum sometimes causes 
middle ear deafness, as will the devel- 
opment of growths in the middle ear 
which interfere with the ossicles. 


THE INNER EAR. Cases of inner ear 
hearing loss are the least common, the 
most serious and the least responsive 
to treatment. Such cases differ from 
those previously mentioned because 
they involve impairment of the audi- 
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tory nerve, while outer and middle 
ear cases involve only impairment of 
the conduction of sound to the nerve. 

Physical injury will aftect the inner 
ear (loud noises, explosions, constant 
factory noise, blows on the head.) 

Prolonged exposure to certain drugs 
and chemicals (lead, phosphorus, qui- 
nine, alcohol and others) will affect 
the inner ear. 

Typhoid fever, tuberculosis, typhus, 
meningitis, diabetes, syphilis, rheu- 
matism and other diseases as well as 
old age, may cause inner ear hearing 
loss. 


OTOSCLEROSIS. It is generally believed 
that the only form of hereditary hear- 
ing impairment (aside from congen- 
ital deafness, which occurs at birth in 
the children of congenitally deaf per- 
sons) is otosclerosis. The causes and 
general nature of this inner ear dis- 
ease are not well understood, and it is 
generally believed to be permanent, 
progressive in its development and in- 
curable. It occurs more frequently in 
women than in men, usually begin- 
ning in adolescence, and childbirth 
frequently increases its severity. 
There have been cases of successful 
treatment of otosclerosis by surgery, 
but there have also been frequent re- 
lapses shortly after the operation. 


INNER EAR 


When such relapses occur, usually 
the loss of hearing is greater*than it 
was prior to the operation. 


HOW TO PREVENT HEARING LOSS 


Good health is the best protection 
against defective hearing and other 
ear ailments. The fact that the most 
common cause of hearing impairment, 
middle ear infection, results most fre- 
quently from colds and related nose 
and throat diseases indicates the im- 
portance of avoiding these respiratory 
ailments. Don’t neglect a cold! 

Good habits in eating will lessen the 
chances of hearing impairment. Not 
only do well-planned, nutritious meals 
make a vital contribution to general 
bodily welfare (including the welfare 
of your hearing), but many authori- 
ties believe that vitamin deficiencies 
can cause hearing loss. There are also 
cases of deafness due to allergic re- 
actions; the offending substances in 
these cases are almost always foods. 

Protect yourself from unnecessary 
exposure to infectious disease. Follow 
the advice of your physician in im- 
munizing your children. When your 
children get the usual “children’s dis- 
eases,” nurse them carefully and upon 
recovery take them to your physician 
for a thorough check-up. Hearing loss 
may be the aftermath of many dis- 
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DRAWN FOR CU BY GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 


THE HUMAN EAR. Sound waves travel from the outer ear through the auditory 

canal to the ear drum. Vibrations of the ear drum are transmitted by the 

three small bones of the middle ear through a membrane to the inner ear. 

Hair-like fibres in the cochlea convert them to nervous energy, and they are 
carried through the auditory nerve to the brain 
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eases ; prompt and thorough care will 
minimize the danger. 

Avoid physical injuries to the ear. 
The use of sharp instruments for the 
removal of wax and foreign objects 
like insects, beans, pebbles, etc. should 
not be attempted. Protect your ears 
with plugs when swimming and es- 
pecially when diving. If you have had 
nose or ear trouble, consult your phy- 
sician about the advisability of swim- 
ming or diving. Learn how to breathe 
properly while swimming or diving, 
and don’t swim in polluted water. 

If you work in a plant where you 
are constantly exposed to loud or con- 
tinuous noise or where you are ex- 
posed to chemicals, have your ears 
examined at frequent intervals. Also 
petition for air-conditioning and 
sound proofing in your plant. This will 
diminish the harmful effects of noise 
and toxic chemicals. 


HOW TO DETERMINE HEARING DEFECTS 


It is most important to detect any 
deviation from normal hearing as 
early as possible. Aside from the ac- 
tual hearing loss, which may increase 
so gradually that it goes unnoticed, 
there are other symptoms which may 
indicate auditory abnormality—buzz- 
ing or other noises in the heail, a feel- 
ing of stuffiness in the ears or head, 
earaches, discharges, distortion of 
sound. Especially in the case of chil- 
dren, however, there is great danger 
that all these and any other symptoms 
may pass unobserved. There are, 
therefore, certain added precautions 
to be taken with children. 

Hearing impairment rarely occurs 
suddenly. It usually begins in child- 
hood and progresses slowly but stead- 
ily through adolescence and adult- 
hood. In order to recognize hearing 
impairment as soon after its inception 
as possible, it is desirable to have chil- 
dren examined by an ear specialist 
frequently—at least once a year—un- 
til adolescence. (It is likewise good 
practice for an adult to have such ex- 
aminations, less frequently, of course, 
but periodically.) There are also cer- 
tain signs in children, frequently mis- 
understood, which may indicate an 
auditory defect. 

1. Apparent dullness or inatten- 

tion; poor schoolwork. 

2. Misunderstanding of commands 

or requests. 

3. Defective or blurred speech; 

monotonous tone of voice. 

4. Excessive fatigue. 

All these factors may be indicative 
of poor hearing. Frequent periodic 
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LOSS IN DECIBELS 
(BETTER EAR) 


DEGREE OF 
HANDICAP 


LOSS OF HEARING FOR 
SPEECH AT & FEET 





I. Not more than 20} Slight 
decibels 


Usually not noticeable, but 
faint whispers often not 
understood 





not more than 40 





II. Over 20 decibels, but | Moderate 


Soft or poor articulation 
often not understood 





not more than 60 





III. Over 40 decibels, but | Moderately severe | Moderately loud articula- 


tion often not understood 





IV. Over 60 decibels, but | Severe 
not more than 80 





Even loud articulation of- 
ten not understood 





V. Over 80 decibels 





Very severe 


Very loud articulation of- 
ten not understood 











VI. No hearing 


Total deafness 





Very loud shout not heard 








examinations of your children will re- 
move any possibility that such a de- 
fect will pass unnoticed. 

Thirty-seven states require periodic 
examination of the hearing of all 
school children. Where the examina- 
tion is made thoroughly and consci- 
entiously, you may be assured that 
any hearing impairment in your child 
will be caught at an early stage. But 
the examinations given in some 
schools are unfortunately of the most 
perfunctory nature and are therefore 
of little value. The most satisfactory 
method devised to test the hearing of 
school children is the group-testing 
audiometer. This device is not accu- 
rate enough to be used by ear special- 
ists for diagnosis and treatment; its 
chief purpose is to separate children 
potentially hard of hearing from those 
with normal hearing. The group au- 
diometer is similar to a phonograph, 
except that the sound is heard through 
ear phones instead of through a loud 
speaker. A record is played on which 
numbers are spoken by a female voice 
and by a male voice. Each record be- 
gins at loud volume and gradually 
diminishes. Each child being tested 
writes down the numbers he hears; 
his answers are compared with those 
on the master sheet, which indicates 
the hearing loss corresponding to the 
intensity of each number on the rec- 
ord. 

Hearing loss is measured in units 
called “decibels.” This term is de- 
fined as the least amount of change in 
the loudness of a sound that can be 
detected by the normal ear. It is be- 
lieved that a 120-decibel loss is the 
equivalent of complete deafness. 

In tests of school children, those 
who are found to have more than a 
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specified hearing loss (nine decibels, 
in many states) are referred to an 
otologist for complete examination. 
If the school which your child attends 
does not give hearing tests with a 
group audiometer, and you have 
found any of the signs which may in- 
dicate an impairment of hearing, take 
your child to an otologist for an ex- 
amination. 


TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION 


As has already been indicated, par- 
tial or complete cures of hearing de- 
fects can be effected in many cases— 
if medical treatment is received early 
in the course of the ailment. Fre- 
quently the hearing impairment will 
be dissipated merely by proper treat- 
ment and cure of the causative factor 
—diseased adenoids, chronic sinusitis 
and the like. In the case of some outer 
ear or middle ear defects, medical 
treatment will arrest further impair- 
ment and sometimes effect consider- 
able improvement or complete cure. 
The partial success of surgery in oto- 
sclerosis has already been mentioned. 

If a permanent hearing loss remains 
after thorough medical examination 
and treatment, there are four princi- 
pal ways in which an individual who 
is hard of hearing can be aided : hear- 
ing aids, lip reading, speech correction 
and re-education of residual hearing. 


A HEARING AID is a mechanical device 
which can, in many cases, remove the 
handicap of hearing loss or materially 
reduce it. 


LIP READING has been defined as the 
art of understanding speech by watch- 
ing the movements of the speaker’s 
mouth. The study of lip reading is 
recommended for all persons who 





suffer a hearing loss of 30-40 decibels 
or more, whether or not they use a 
hearing aid. One is not a substitute 
for the other. Lip reading has been 
known and taught to the deaf for 
more than a thousand years, but it is 
only recently that the value of lip 
reading for the hard-of-hearing has 
been recognized. There are several 
books for self-instruction in lip read- 
ing, but no authority in the field rec- 
ommends that lip reading be studied 
without a teacher. However, it is feas- 
ible to take only a few lessons in the 
basic principles and to become profi- 
cient by continued practice. (See the 
books by Edward B. Nitchie, founder 
of the Nitchie School for the Hard of 
Hearing. Most courses in lip reading 
are organized along the lines devel- 
oped by the Nitchie School.) 


SPEECH CORRECTION is frequently de- 
sirable for the hard-of-hearing. The 
speech errors which frequently result 
indirectly from the impairment of 
hearing fall into three general types: 
defective volume, incorrectly pro- 
nounced sounds, and poor voice qual- 
ity. Almost without exception, per- 
sons who are hard of hearing develop 
speech defects unless from the onset 
of the impairment definite efforts are 
made to retain normal speech. The as- 
sistance of a trained speech teacher is 
desirable. 


RE-EDUCATION OF RESIDUAL HEARING 
may be defined as the process of re- 
storing one’s acoustical intelligence, 
through training, after it has deterio- 
rated through disuse. The need for 
auditory re-education is indicated in 
the case of persons who are again able 
to hear sounds which for a consider- 
able time they have not been hearing ; 
for example, persons using a hearing 
aid after having had a serious hear- 
ing loss for some years, or persons 
accustomed to using a hearing aid 
who change to a superior instru- 
ment. Such persons may have forgot- 
ten the meaning of certain sounds 
not heard for a long period of time. 

Auditory re-education is achieved 
primarily through self help; there are 
few schools or teachers available, The 
following method of practice has been 
suggested. The person who is hard- 
of-hearing, while wearing the best 
hearing aid he can obtain, listens while 
an assistant reads, preferably poetry. 
While listening, he also follows the 
printed text. After becoming familiar 
with the method and the subject mat- 
ter, less dependence is placed on the 
visual help and more on the listening. 
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SCHOOLS AND REHABILITATION 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Tuition at the various private 
schools for lip reading is usually ex- 
pensive, but there are lip reading 
courses to be had at little or no cost. 
In some eight or ten states lip reading 
courses for adults and children are 
available at public schools. Inquire at 
the local office of your State Board 
of Education for information about 
classes in your locality. 

Courses in lip reading are given 
for a nominal tee by the many local 
chapters of the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing, national head- 
quarters at 153/ 35th St. NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This non-profit organi- 
zation, founded in 1919, has over 150 
chapters in the United States and 
Canada. The purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to provide various services for 
the hard of hearing—lip reading and 
speech courses, hearing tests, advice 
on the purchase and fitting of hearing 
aids and the like—and also to provide 
opportunities for recreation and so- 
cial activity. 

Forty-five states have passed a Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act, the chief 
purpose of which is to provide medical 
treatment, equipment and vocational 
training for the physically handicap- 
ped, to enable them to earn a living. 
In the case of the hard-of-hearing, 
most State Rehabilitation Bureaus 
provide for medical examination and 
treatment, purchase of a hearing aid 
if desirable, training in lip reading, 
speech correction, re-education of 
residual hearing, vocational training 
where needed, and job placement. Re- 
habilitation Bureaus are usually part 
of the State Board of Education. 

If you live in Illinois, Pennsylvania 
or New York you can procure a di- 
rectory of all the facilities in your 
state for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. These directories list the 
educational facilities, public and pri- 
vate, for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing; state department services; 
medical services (including clinics) ; 
churches, theatres and public tele- 
phones equipped with hearing aids; 
publications, social organizations, and 
other groups providing information 
of interest and value to the deaf and 
the hard of hearing. In other states 
the local chapter of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing is the 
best source of information concern- 
ing available facilities. 

The table on page 22 indicates the 
Significance of various degrees of 
hearing loss in terms of decibels 
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High Blood Pressure 

Turning the pages of medical maga- 
zines reveals an astonishing number 
of products advertised for the relief 
of high blood pressure. The informed 
physician, who knows that there are 
many types of high blood pressure 
and many causes for each type, has 
long been skeptical about these prod- 
ucts and the so-called “scientific’’ re- 
ports of their wonders. 

One of the skeptics is Dr. E. V. 
Allen of the Mayo Clinic. In a recent 
article? he points out why such prod- 
ucts continue to be prescribed to pa- 
tients, despite the fact that they do not 
have any real value. The fact is that 
high blood pressure tends to vary 
spontaneously from time to time. Says 
Dr. Allen, “Extract of pumpkin seed, 
a proprietary remedy, a few drops of 
carefully measured distilled water, 
bread pills, a few inhalations of rare- 
fied air, Indian herbs or dust from a 
country road might be credited with 
a hypotensive [blood-pressure lower- 
ing] effect if administered during a 
period when the blood pressure is 
naturally lower.”’ 

Much experimental work is now 
being done on specific methods of 
treatment, but so far none has been 
proved to be a cure. In most cases 
of high blood pressure, whatever the 
cause, the condition is aggravated by 
nervous strain, anxiety and bad living 
habits. It is important to realize that 
no so-called remedies can take the 
place of rest and proper precautions 
in your daily life. A competent physi- 
cian should be consulted for guidance. 


Coughs and Colds 


“At the first signs which may warn 
of acold ... the Dionne Quintuplets’ 
chests, throats and backs are rubbed 
with Musterole ...” says a Musterole 
advertisement. Beyond the fact that 
the Dionne Quintuplets are well paid 
for the Musterole endorsement, 
there’s this to say for it—it’s not 
likely to make their colds worse. 

As a matter of fact, Musterole, 
as well as non-commercial counter-ir- 
ritants like camphorated liniment do 
produce a pleasant, warm feeling 


1 Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of the 
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when they are applied. But it would 
be illusory to believe that they can 
break up a cold. If you like that warm 
feeling, and if rubbing something on 
your chest and back seems to help, 
there is no harm in using Musterole. 

Counter-irritants do help diminish 
the harshness of a dry cough, but 
most people will find a mustard 
plaster or poultice more effective than 
salves and liniments. It is a waste of 
time to use any kind of counter-ir- 
ritant for a sore throat, nasal conges- 
tion or attacks of sinusitis. 


Lysol 


Lysol ads warn mothers that germ 
invaders are “on the march.” The 
implication is clear that bacterial dis- 
eases may reach serious proportions, 
but that “You can help guard your 
loved ones .. . by disinfecting as you 
clean .. . with Lysol.” The ads con- 
tinue: “The dread tubercle bacillus 
is one that may enter a spotlessly- 
kept home. Lysol disinfectant kills 
this germ . . . fast . . . as well as 
hordes of other dangerous germs.” 

If you use Lysol about the house it 
will not do more than any other disin- 
fectant, and that’s very little. It will 
not prevent infections or contagious 
diseases. Prevention of these diseases 
depends upon a host of medical and 
social factors—good living conditions, 
wholesome food, adequate medical 
care, vaccination, public health meas- 
ures, good school hygiene. It also de- 
pends upon wholesome family and 
communal morale, especially in times 
of war. Lysol’s scare advertising helps 
undermine that morale. 


MEDICAL NEWS 


AND VIEWS 





First Aid 


In First Aid courses, the teaching 
of artificial respiration has deservedly 
great importance. Any lay person can 
learn the technique and apply it skil- 
fully. In a recent report, Professor 
Yandell Henderson of Yale. Univer- 
sity emphasized the need for imme- 
diate application of the technique to 
any one who has been rescued from 
drowning or has suffered from elec- 
tric shock or gas asphyxiation. “A 
delay of a few seconds often causes 
the loss of a life.” 

Time should not be wasted in call- 
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ing for ambulances or pulmotors. Dr. 
Henderson pointed out, furthermore, 
that such devices as pulmotors, re- 
suscitators and other “suck and blow” 
apparatus are physiologically’ un- 
sound and may even do harm. Inhala- 
tion of mixtures of carbon dioxide 
and oxygen is a useful supplement 
to manual artificial respiration, But it 
is the latter that usually makes the dif- 
ference between life and death. The 
technique of artificial respiration can 
be learned from the Red Cross First 
Aid manual. But don’t just read about 
it; get instruction and practice it. 


Vitamin C 

Recently Oberlin College has been 
in the headlines with announcements 
from its Chemistry Department about 
the value of vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) in many disorders. Administra- 
tion of vitamin C is reported to com- 
bat heat prostration, shock and al- 
lergic disorders and to relieve various 
industrial intoxications. The most re- 
cent report from the college is that 
large amounts of vitamin C—250 to 
500 milligrams daily, or 2% to 5 
times the recommended normal daily 
intake—will relieve hay fever. 

The wisest course is to continue the 
immunization treatments that have 
thus far proved the most effective 
method of preventing hay fever. Let 
somebody else do the experimenting. 

The history of medical research 
teaches that most such discoveries 
don’t stand up under painstaking 
scrutiny by independent investigators. 





Cancer 


Another “remedy” of the same 
order is the suggestion of white of 
egg for the cure of cancer. Two New 
York physicians claim that the whites 
of a dozen eggs have ameliorated if 
not cured many cases of cancer that 
they have been observing. They tried 
the egg white because it has been 
known to contain some substance that 
fixes or neutralizes biotin. 

Biotin is one of the recently dis- 
covered vitamin of the B complex 
which apparently is essential to the 
life of a cancer cell. All the work on 
biotin is in a highly experimental 
stage ; consequently, the hypothesis of 
the two doctors is somewhat flimsy 
and speculative. The results of their 
treatment have yet to be confirmed or 
verified by other physicians. 

Surgery and radium still are the 
best roads to cure, and treatment 
should begin at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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“THE CONGRESS PLAN’ 


. . . first proposed by the Tolan Committee, recommends creation 
of an Office of War Mobilization. CU's Washington correspondent 
discusses its importance to consumers and the steps to be taken 


“Can I find a place to live?” 

“Ts there milk and meat enough in 
this crowded city for my family?” 

“Will there be a doctor available 
when the baby comes?” 

These are but a few of the ques- 
tions of day-to-day living, intimately 
connected with the morale of the men 
and women on the production lines 
and farms, which are bound up in the 
great struggle now being waged in 
Washington around the central ques- 
tion of reorganizing our war produc- 
tion program. 

These questions are part of the 
larger question of the organization of 
America’s wartime economy, for their 
answers lie in the wisdom—or un-wis- 
dom—used by the Congress and_ the 
executive branch to mobilize our na- 
tion for the critical and decisive 
phases of the war which lie just 
ahead. 

Locked in battle still, in spite of 
comforting headlines to the contrary, 
are the military authorities on the one 
hand, and civilian authorities on the 
other. Ostensibly, it is an argument— 
like the second front argument— 
which some people are saying “should 
be decided by experts.” Actually it is 
a question of the deepest concern to 
every American, and is simple enough 
in substance to be understood by 
schoolboys. 

Under military direction we have 
suffered breakdowns and dislocations 
in war production. We have failed to 
control supplies of materials. We have 
permitted hoarding of manpower, ma- 
chines and whole plants. We have 
failed, in short, to get the most fight- 
ing power out of the facilities we 
have at hand. 

This has been possible because the 
military has permitted responsibility 
to be scattered among many agencies, 
many companies, many branches of 
the services. 


Opponents of military control cite 
the failures of the present arrange- 
ments, and point out that it is better 
to let the military do the fighting, and 
let civilian production men deliver the 
goods the fighters need. 


THE “CONGRESS” PLAN 


Supporting a unified production 
command, a kind of economic general 
staff to conduct the offensive on the 
Inner Front while the services plan 
and carry out the global fighting 
strategies, this group has presented in 
the Congress a reorganization pro- 
gram in the shape of a bill recom- 
mending the creation of an Office of 
War Mobilization. 

Now becoming known as “The 
Congress Plan,” the bill was first pro- 
posed by the Tolan Committee, whose 
investigations into wartime migration 
of industrial workers had shown 
clearly the heavy toll the nation has 
paid for its failures to go all-out 
courageously in the job of putting 
every pair of hands, every tool, every 
mind, every process, every ounce of 
material to work for the winning of 
this war. 

In brief, the bill proposes a central 
Office of War Mobilization with a 
Director responsible to the President. 
Under him would be four offices: 
War Production & Supply to handle 
all procurement and production ques- 
tions; Manpower Supply, to handle 
all manpower problems, including Se- 
lective Service; Technical Mobiliza- 
tion, to provide a clearing house for 
processes, scientific and_ technical 
skills ; and Economic Stabilization, to 
do about the job the Byrnes office is 
handling now. 


IMPORTANCE TO CONSUMERS 


The bill is of the greatest import 
ance to consumers, for civilian sup- 
plies can be kept up to the point of 
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minimum essential needs only if we 
exercise the clearest and shrewdest 
judgment in utilizing all available re- 
sources. We can’t utilize all those re- 
sources—small plants, idle tools, idle 
hands, new and unusual processes 
unless there is established a clearly 
defined control over all the elements 
in production. 

There are many examples of un- 
used resources to be seen on every 
hand—factories operating less than 
three full shifts, unexploited ore de- 
posits, little plants completely by- 
passed by war orders, huge inven- 
tories at some plants while other 
plants close down tor lack of mate- 
rials. 

Particularly interesting to consum- 
ers 1s the phase of the program that 
is being developed by Senator Kil- 
gore, whose bill for an Office of 
Technical Mobilization is part of The 
Congress Plan. 

The object of the Kilgore Bill is to 
establish a single coordinating agency 
governing all technical aspects of war 
production and the civilian economy. 
At present there are some 20 govern- 
ment agencies with technical staffs. 
They are poorly coordinated at best. 
The fiasco over synthetic rubber of- 
fered a good example of our failure 
to mobilize all our technical skills un- 
der one command. 

In addition to the government 
science staffs, are the hundreds of 
university and institutional labora- 
tories which should be brought to bear 
on the wartime problems. 

Passage of the Kilgore bill will 
make possible many steps now being 
delayed through various kinds of neg- 
lect and pressure and for other rea- 


sons: 


WHAT IS TO BE DONE 

Development of a_wholehearted 
program of standardization and sim- 
plification for civilian commodities, 
and consequently greater production 
of essential items; 

Opening of new sources of certain 
kinds of raw materials by the use of 
patents and processes now restricted 
—such as sponge iron plants to re- 
lieve the scrap shortage ; 

Expansion of food storage and 
processing plans so far stymied by 
special interest groups; 

Development of new kinds of agri- 
cultural machinery to relieve the 
farm labor shortage, increase the sup- 
ply of food, and perhaps reduce the 
prices of some. 

While it is not possible to go into 
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complete detail here on The Congress 
Plan, it is possible to make these gen- 
eral observations : 


] The President’s action in estab- 

lishing a single manpower author- 
ity is a step in the direction recom- 
mended by the plan. It was a necessary 
first step, for instance, to halting the 
wholesale removal of doctors to the 
military services. Hereafter a person’s 
job will determine where he is to 
serve. 


It proves that in spite of the 
shameful performances of some 
Congressmen and Senators, there re- 
mains a hard core of earnest, thought- 
ful, creative statesmanship in the 
Congress. It’s worth pointing out 
here, by the way, that Congressional 
committees like the Tolan Committee 
are proving important instruments of 
democracy. The Tolan Committee will 
conclude its work January 3 unless 
citizens write to their Congressmen 
demanding its rebirth. 


3 It is important that every Amer- 

* ican demand that some such plan 
as the Tolan-Pepper-Kilgore bill be 
carried out. Without it we will con- 
tinue to drift. Neither our civilians, 
producing the material for war, nor 
our fighters, using it, can deliver the 
offensive power required to crush the 
Axis until the change is made. 


4 Small business, if it is to con- 

* tribute effectively to the winning 
of the war, needs The Congress Plan. 
At present 83 per cent of the war 
orders, in volume, are held by 100 
corporations. These control absolute- 
ly the assigning of subcontracts, which 
means that the big prime contractors 
have a life-and-death grip on the lit- 
tle fellows, and that they are in a 
position to build up their post-war 
positions at the expense of small 
competitors. 


5 Emphasis, both in the Tolan re- 

* port and in the proposed reorgan- 
ization, is placed on the role of the 
labor-management production com- 
mittee. Such committees, in the opin- 
ion of the Tolan committee and other 
supporters of the bill, are the keystone 
of increased production, and the ef- 
ficient use of our material, manpower 
and machine resources. 

In short, The Congress Plan is a 
people’s plan. Put into effect now, it 
can shorten the war and save millions 
of lives—lives which will be needed 
to construct the permanent peace on 
the ashes of this war’s fire. 





1943 Victory 
Book Campaign 


“Give a book as a gift to a 
soldier or sailor.’ That is the 
theme of the 1943 Victory Book 
Campaign, now designated by the 
Army and Navy as the official 
agency to collect books for dis- 
tribution among the nation’s fight- 
ing men. You’re not asked to 
rummage through your attic for 
ancient books; instead, you're 
asked to give books that are in 
first-class physical condition. 

What the men prefer are these: 
current best sellers ; adventure, de- 
tective and Western stories; tech- 
nical books published since 1935; 
humorous books; pocket editions 
of popular titles. 

The campaign is sponsored 
jointly by the American Library 
Association, the American Red 
Cross and the USO. Books will 
be collected in every town in the 
land from January 5 to March 5, 
with libraries in local communities 
acting as receiving and sorting 
centers. 

Look over your bookshelves, 
and remember that any book you 
really want to keep is a good one 
to give. When you have your do- 
nation assembled, get in touch 
with one of the three sponsoring 
agencies in your community. If 
you want further information, 
write to the National Campaign 
Board, 1943 Victory Book Cam- 
paign, Empire State Building, 
New York City. 

















CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $...........csssevees for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 

[] “Good Health & Bad Medicine"— 
$1.50 

[] Binder for the "Reports" —75¢. 

[-] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941 — each $1.75. 1942 — 
$2.50, (Check year.) 

[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 


Together—$10. 

[] Any Three Volumes Ordered To- 
gether—$5. 

a eee . Copies of Tax Guide for Con- 
sumers—50¢; 3 for $1. 

EEE TR a et fy eh PEAS 

ADDRESS 


1SP3 
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Fi e | St t t EXPENSES (for Promotion and Renewal Costs, see above) 
inanc la a emen Cost of Preparation of Materia! for Reports 
In the foliowing statement, expenses for technical work are — Buying Guide Not Including Value 
included both in salaries (under Cost of Preparatio a : of Services Contributed: 9 
for Reports and Buying Guide) and in Outside Tests, Consult rat sack : es e f $29,890.09 
ant F ees anc { ] thoratory E r pe ] echni vl /VuTtside ests, onsultants ees an ; 
relatively small in contrast to the great amount and high qual- . arc wana By 2 eps "i “oe 
ity of technical work done for Consumers Union members ~~ ae 19.07 
Consumers Union's technical staff is assisted by more than 200 Tot a 303 
technical consultants in university, government and private la- . $ 43,303.69 
boratories, also by members t America " Scle t of Reports and Buying Guide: 
tific Workers. These services—representing many thousand Reports .... $25,020.33 
dollars’ worth of work and of laborator) _equipment—have Buyi Guide 7573.11 
mainly been contributed without charge or for nominal fees Postece and Mailina Expenses 8 425.26 
Therefore their value cannot be reflected in this statement Other Expense 603.05 
BERNARD J. REIS, Treasurer 
: Total Cost of R and Buying Guide $41 62 
Consumers Union of United States, Inc. A 
Cost of Maintaining Membership Record 
Statement of Income and Expenses and of Preparing Envelopes and Wrap 
pe 
for the Period from June 1, 1941 to May 31, 1942 clipe All Mailings to Members anion 
INCOME: Supplies .... | 439.84 
Initial Memberships $90 592.84 —— : 
Less: Cost of Securing Above Income Tota $16,345.36 
Salaries $ 1,792.75 Bread and Butter” Expense $16.819.68 
Advertising 90.70 
Postage 7,714.70 f Working with Membership Groups 
Printing 15,597.33 Speakers Bureau Preparation of 
Mailing 8,121.66 Material for Classroom Use, Work 
Other Promotion Depart Consumer Legislation, etc.: 
ment Expense 317.63 Salaries .. $ 5,220.02 
Printing 698.39 
Total Promotion ; 5,634.7 Postage 2,066.66 
— Miscellanec 2,410.45 
Net Income Se > Initial M t n $ 54,.958.0 - 
Renewals $91,295.76 Tota $10,395 
Less: C TO K wa 
Sal $ 94.3 Administrat nd General Expenses 
siaries S76.55 
Printing 4018.74 Director's Sa ary $ 3,933.75 
Postage | 402.84 Stenographers and Bookkeepers 3,191.11 
Mailing 31.02 Routine Tasks . 4,644.73 
- coe Other Salaries . 4,664.30 
2402 Of Rent of Entire Office, Cleaning and Light 5,727.11 
Total Renewal £ 6,348 ° - J 3 
' : pd va Stationery and Office Supplies 2,711.86 
Net Income Received From Renewa $84,946.78 Postage 942.80 
Bread and Butter’ Income 25 484.23 Telephone and Telegraph 919.07 
, ; grip arsine an h e 1,301.96 
Sales of Reports 6,259.70 Bank Charg ° ya ; - 
Net Profit on Sales of Books and Binde 2,990.9! a a een eee chy 
Insurance Advisory Service. Royalt 240.93 Socia Se urity Taxes 2,891.58 
Contributions 56.57 ther Expenses 7,427.75 
Misce!l y 6.4 a 
iscelianeous ; bette 9 Total $ 39.650.90 
Total Income Available For Direct Activities of the ’ ty 
Organizat $176,033.68 TOTAL EXPENSES $ 68,136.90 
INCOME ON OPERATIONS $ 7,896.78 
$ epre tio f ture and ature 5.07 
CONSUMERS UNION | £4cH memacr | ‘ov Sepresaton cl Fentue oat ror 
P SHIP BEGINS 
17 Union r 4 s EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES $ 3,863.09 
Square W., N.Y. C. | wiry THE NEW 
| ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE | 394.paGE Auditor’ ifi 
Enter me as a member and send me | gETTER-THAN- uditor's Certificate 
the Reports and Buying Guide and | EVER 1943 Gentlemen: 
Bread & Butter for one year. ’ > ae a% 
] Renew my membership for one year | BUYING I have audited the books and records of Consumers Union of 
and send me Bread Butter to run | GUIDE. THIS United States, Inc., for the year ended May 31, 1942, and submit 
concurrently with the Reports. YEAR, MORE herewith a statement of income and expenses for the year. 
| ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE | THAN EVER The entire amount of subscription income ts included tn this 
J Enter me as a member of Consumers | BEFORE, YOU report, and no amount has been set up as a reserve for the 
Union and send me the Reports | ape GOING unexpired portion of the subscription accounts 
and Buying Guide for one year. | TO NEED ITS ‘ubjec hi venti then i = 
} Renew my membership for one year. l ° Subject to ths comment, I hereby certify that, in my opinion, 
| AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL Saiie tae rg Pippo 7 income and expenses for the year ended May 
ALL MATERIAL SO DESIGNATED =, EARTH DOLLAR- 31, 186, os covvect 
NAME STRETCHING October 14. 1942 
| INFORMATION — MORTIMER D. GOULD 
ADDRESS a] 1CU3 Certified Public Accountant (N. Y.) 
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To meet the needs 
of the times... 


A TAX GUIDE 
for CONSUMERS 


Here is a simple income tax guide for the individual who earns anywhere from $25 to $100 a week. 
Published by American Investors Union as a 48-page supplement to the January issue of Your Investments, 
the Tax Guide is made available to Consumers Union members by special arrangement with the Investors 
Union. It will show you how you can make all of the deductions to which you are legally entitled—and 
every $100 of legal deductions means a saving of $19 or more, depending on the surtax bracket into 
which you fall. 


The Tax Guide will be divided into three sections: 


A simple explanation of the principles of the income tax law. After reading this analysis, 
1 you will know what part of your income you have to pay taxes on and why you have to pay 
them, what kinds of deductions you may make, etc. No other income tax guide on the mar- 
ket explains the theory behind the income tax law, so as to make deductions understandable. 


When you have read Section One, you will be familiar with the general outlines of the law. 
2 Section Two is devoted to a detailed account of the specific problems each of us must con- 
sider in filling out his return. For example: 
How can you minimize your taxes legally? 
Should you use the short form or the long form? 
Should you and your wife file a joint return or individual ones? 
W hat deductions can a professional worker take? An office worker? A factory worker? 
What about interest, taxes, casualty losses, etc.? 


your own tax consultant. It gives you concrete information for filling out your return. And, 
in addition, this section tells you how to set your own records so that you can achieve 
legitimate tax savings for next year. 


3 Section Three gives you the kind of advice you would get if you were sitting down with 


In the January issue of Your Investments, in addition to this 48-page Tax Supplement (complete in 
itself), you will find an authoritative 1942-1943 economic review and forecast, discussing wartime economic 
problems with special emphasis on those points which are of particular interest to small savers and investors. 


The January issue also contains an article which analyzes the sound investment policies of the 150 million 
dollar Carnegie Corporation of New York in the depression, recovery and war periods and gives valuable 
lessons for those who own securities today. 


The American Investors Union is a non-profit organization, whose services are backed by the authority 
of its Board of Directors (names on request) and whose Executive Director is Bernard J. Reis, certified 
public accountant and treasurer of Consumers Union. 


By special arrangement, copies of the January issue of Your Investments, containing the Tax Guide for 
Consumers, are available to CU members and their friends at 50¢ a copy or 3 for $1. 


But there will be only a limited number of copies of this special issue available, so order your copy now. 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 25 





Many 


members of CU 


charter 


take pride in 
their collections 
of the Reports, 
beginning with Volume 1, Number 1, which came 
out back in May, 1936. But if you’re not a charter 
member, or if you, like so many others, have 
passed your back copies along to friends, so that 
they, too, might learn of and join Consumers 
Union, it’s not too late to fill the holes in your 
consumer library. 

For back volumes of the Reports, handsomely 
bound and completely indexed, are available to 
you, from May 1936, through the last 1942 issue. 

Make no mistake. These old issues are not 
merely items of historical significance in the con- 
sumer movement—though they are that, too. In 
addition, they contain a wealth of valuable 
information, a great deal of it just as useful 
today as it was when first published. 

HERE'S WHAT YOU'LL FIND: 

® A storehouse of buying advice, giving not 

only brand-name ratings on a great variety of 


products, but also much information on how to 
buy, and how to avoid frauds and deceptions. 


@ Information on care and repair of many 
articles, to enable you to make your household 
goods—many of them now scarce—last longer. 


@ A virtual home medical encyclopedia, with 





SEVEN YEARS PROGRESS 





articles by outstanding authorities on numerous 
health problems. Included are exposures of many 
advertised products. and facts about them never 
revealed before except in medical journals. 


@ A history of long-fought battles on the con- 
sumer front. The story of consumer defeats and 
victories, and the battle for consumer protection, 
in which CU has played a leading role. runs 
through the volumes of the Reports. 


@ Special reports on a variety of subjects. 
Taxes, life insurance, the railroads, telephones— 
these are some of the many consumer problems 
which CU has subjected to expert scrutiny. 


THAT ISN'T ALL 


It would take many pages—in fact it would 
take all the back issues themselves—to tell how 
CU has fulfilled its pledge to consumers. . . 

“to obtain and provide for consumers informa- 

tion and counsel on consumer goods and services 

. . « to give information on all matters relating 

to the expenditure of earnings and the family 

income .. . to initiate and cooperate with indi- 


vidual and group efforts seeking to create and 
maintain decent living standards for consumers.” 


THIS IS INFORMATION YOU NEED NOW 


For in this total war, which has its effect on the 
home front just as it does on the battle line, it is 
not only to your direct advantage, but it is your 
patriotic duty to do everything in your power 
to spend your dollars wisely; to refrain from any 
spending which is not absolutely essential. 


CU CAN HELP YOU DO THIS 


Through the six volumes of Reports, embody- 
ing careful research, laboratory testing, expert 
analysis, CU can make it possible for you, as a 
consumer, to do more toward the winning of the 
war. You'll find an investment in the Reports, 
for yourself and your friends, will pay dividends. 


@ 1942 VOLUME FOR $2.50 


@ OTHER VOLUMES: 
$1.75 EACH 


@ ALL SIX VOLUMES FOR $10 


@ ANY THREE VOLUMES 
FOR $5 


USE ORDER FORM ON PAGE 25 
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